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“O aching time! O moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.’’—Xea/s. 
- oe 
Trade Unionism in France. 
BY HUGH MC GREGOR. 

The progress of the trade union movement in 
France during the past ten years stands unparalleled 
in the history of the world. 

The causes that have previously retarded the devel- 
opment of the union movement in France are insep- 
arably interwoven with those that have, for better or 
worse, made that country what it isto day. Whenin 
the National Assembly, on the night of the 4th of 
August, 1789, a viscount proposed and a duke 
seconded the total abolition of all feudal institutions, 
nobles and clergy seemed to contend with each other 
which should be the first to surrender their titles and 
privileges. The example thus set acted powerfully 
on the capitalists, who, amid the general enthusiasm, 
hastened to surrender the charters of their trade cor- 
porations, and the exclusive privileges of which, in 
fact, they were then no longer in need. Thus the 
ancient system may pe said to have come to an end. 

The Revolution, ever becoming more and more 
logical, had with rolling of drums, pealing of bells, 
salvos of cannon, imposing processions, and glowing 
oratory, from tribune, and fraternal altar in the 
Champ de Mars, proclaimed the new social gospel, 
the “Rights of Man.’”” The workman, who, for more 
than two centuries, in the face of persecution by 
kings and capitalists, had maintained their organiza- 
tions, now ventured into the light of open day. They 
claimed only one of the “ rights of man ;”’ the right 
to openly organize in tradeunions. This claim called 
forth a decree of the National Assembly, of which it 
may be well to recall the principal articles. 

“The annihilation of all species of corporations of 
citizens of the same class and profession being one of 
the fundamental bases of the French Constitution, it 
is forbidden to re-establish them under any form or 
pretense whatever. Citizens of the same class and 
profession, capitalists, workmen and journeymen of 


any trade whatever, shall not when they are assem- 
bled, nominate any president, secretary or other 
officer, keep any minutes, pass any resolutions, or 
make any rules for their pretended common interests. 
Municipal and administrative bodies are forbidden to 
receive any address or petition coming from any class 
or profession, or to make any response thereto, and 
they are ordered to declare null and void any resolu- 
tions which may have been taken in that manner, and 
watch carefully that they are not carried out. If con- 
trary to the principles of liberty and of the Constitu- 
tion, citizens belonging to the same profession, craft, 
or trade, pass any resolutions agreeing not to work if 
they are not given a certain price for their labor, the 
said resolutions, whether accompanied by oath or not, 
are declared unconstitutional, threatening to liberty 
and the declaration of the rights of mau, and of no 
effect. All municipal bodies are ordered to proclaim 
this.’’ 

Therefore, the mayor of every city and commune 
throughout the length and breadth of France must 
don his tri-colored sash, and, with municipal drum- 
mer, proclaim in the name of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity the relation of the Revolution to Labor ; to 
the laborers as laborers. 

‘But what ifthe laborers have neither bread for 
the table nor clothes for the body, save such as they 
can extract from the capitalist in proportion to organ- 
ization ?”’ 

Again the drums must roll, and continue to roll, 
mayors making no response. Well it is that mayors 
can plead that they are forbidden to respond, for how 
can mortal mayor then or now explain how rich and 
poor can be free and equal citizens? How can sim- 
ple mayors, or any others not simple, though they 
had the wisdom of Solon and eloquence of Demos 
thenes, explain how rich and poor are equalized by 
making them quotients of the grand dividend called 
the sovereignty of the pecple, by giving each, if they 
happen to be of the male gender, of adult age, etc., 
etc., a citizen-quotient share in the ballot? 

This decree, so perfectly logical from’ the stand- 
point of the physiocrats, the political economists 
who paved the way for and dominated the Revolu- 
tion, but so illogical in fact, stood as the law of 
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France from the date of its promulgation, the 14th of 
June, 1791, until the 21st of March, 1884. 


Previous to the passage of the law of 1884 many or- 
ganizations of the same class and profession, under 
cover of objects deemed not inconsistent with public 
safety, were protected by official authorizations, but 
the great majority of the unions were carried on con- 
trary to law, and were simply tolerated by the author- 
ities. To put an end to this irregular, not to say 
dangerous situation, the law of 1884 was enacted, by 
which trade unions were authorized ‘‘to freely organ- 
ize for the discussion and defense of their economic, 
industrial, commercial and agricultural interests.”’ 


The unions which took advantage of the provisions 
of this law on or before July 1, 1884, were 175 in 
number. One year later the legally constituted 
trade and labor unions had more than trebled, and 
the year following they had more than quadrupled 
in number. In 1887 they had increased more than 
seven-fold, and the next year’s increase augmented 
the first registered unions more than twelve-fold. 
During the five years since 1888 the number of unions 
has again been more than doubled, as we find on 
July 1, 1893, a registered total of not less than 4,448 
unions. 

That this vast increase in trade union organization 
is the natural result of the long existing desire of 
masses of the French people for economic and social 
reorganization must be apparent to all who have given 
such subjects more than a passing thought. Hitherto, 
that is to say, from the fail of the Bastile to the fall 
of the second Empire and the establishment of the 
present Republic the struggle has been in the main a 
struggle for political reorganization. In June, 1848, 
the demand for social reorganization first made itself 
heard above the clamor of political strife. The de- 
mand then made doubtlessly voiced the aspirations of 
the more intelligent of the working class, but the de- 
mand appears to have been premature since it was 
not supported by a sufficient force. The second Em- 
pire then intervened and made working class organ- 
ization simply impossible for twenty years. The Com- 
munal government of 1871 was not given an op- 
portunity to resume the work. To-day, however, the 
situation is changed. Political questions are being 
subordinated to social questions. The people have 
recognized that the trade union organization is the 
appropriate organ for the work now demanded. And 
the law of 1884 has given them the opportunity to so 
organize. The general character of the movement 
may be seen by a glance at the composition of the 
unions now formed. 

Of the 175 unions registered in 1884, five unions 
consisted of agriculturists, and 170 unions were com- 
posed of persons in commercial and manufacturing 
operations, These latter consisted of 68 unions of 
wage-workers, IoI unions of employers, and one 
mixed union of employers and wage-workers. 

In 1893 the agricultural unions numbered 952 with 
353,883 members ; the wage-workers had 1,926 unions 
with 402,125 members; the employers had 1,397 
unions with 114,176 members, and the mixed unions 


had increased to 173 with 30,052 members, giving a 
total of 4,448 unions with 900,236 members. 

During the yearending July 1, 1893, theagriculturists 
organized 89 new unions and gained 40,083 members ; 
the wage-workers 337 unions and 113,353 members ; 
the employers 185 unions and 11,627 members, and 
the mixed unions were augmented by 26 unions and 
11,491 members, showing a gain of 637 unions and a 
veritable army of 176,554 members in a single year. 

As proof of the thoroughly national character of 
the movement it is useful to note that unions have 
been formed in 1,283 communes of France and her 
colonies. Not more than four communes have more 
than roo unions each. These are of course the largest 
commercial and manufacturing cities, standing in the 
following order :—Paris with 644 unions, Lyons with 
173, Marseilles 151, and Bordeaux 109. Only 47 com- 
munes possess more than 20 unions; 67 communes 
have from 5 to 15 unions ; 231 communes have from 2 
to 5 unions, and 943 communes have but one union 
each. 

Simultaneously with the formation of local unions 
the centralization of these unions in trade federations 
has been carried on, Some of the existing federations 
had their origin at an early date, as they were called 
into being when oath-bound societies such as the 
Companions of the Obligation, the Wolves, the Knights 
of Master James and of Father Soubise, etc., were 
falling into disfavor with the working class. The 
earliest of these new federations appears to have been 
that of the Building Trade Unions of Paris, formed in 
1821; that of the Wood Handlers’ Unions, in 1826; the 
National Union of Unions of Commerce and Industry, 
in 1866; the Central Committee of Trade Unions, in 
1867; the Union of Working Women’s Trade Unions 
in 1867; and the federation of Typographical Unions, in 
1881. These federations of unions of the same or 
kindred crafts amounted to 20 in number in 1884. In 
1889, when the first ‘‘Trade Union Annual’’ was pub- 
lished they numbered 41, and last year they had in- 
creased to 117 federations in all. 

The establishnient of Central Labor Unions dates no 
further back than 1887, but to day 29 of these bodies 
have been formed in as many cities. This number is 
at. present reduced to 28, owing to the temporary 
closing of that of Paris. The working of these bodies 
has been productive of most beneficial results; all of 
them have employment bureaus, and some of them 
have instituted courses of instruction, etc. 

The number and variety of the benefits and insti- 
tutions established by the unions is amply sufficient to 
demonstrate the vigor of the movement. These may 
be said to cover in their wide scope, if not in present 
development, all the needs of industrial life. 

In August, 1891, the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry established a bureau of statistics of labor, 
known as ‘‘/’ Office du Travail,’’ similar to that of the 
Department of Labor at Washington, but more closely 
resembling, perhaps, that of the Board of Trade of 
Great Britain. The duties ofthe bureau in question 
is to collect, co-ordinate and publish all information 
relative to labor, and the comparative condition of 
labor in France and foreign countries, 
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This bureau of labor of France has not confined it- 
self to the preparation of annual reports, but has 
issued in rapid succession many valuable books on 
various subjects, such as the German and Austrian 
systems of compulsory insurance of workmen against 
accidents and sickness; the coal and iron industries 
of the United States; the trade unions of Russia; wages 
ind hours of labor in the small industries of Paris; 
conciliation and arbitration in France and other 
countries; annual reports of strikes and lockouts in 
France; and a magnificent history of the method of 
hiring labor from the middle ages to the present 
time. 

The bureau inaugurated the present year by issuing 
the initial number of a monthly magazine devoted to 
ihe social movement in France and other countries, 
current labor legislation, jurisprudence and biblio- 
vraphy. 

All appearances seem to bear witness that the dis- 
astrous antagonism between the rural and civic popu- 
lations has come to an end, not by any illusory com- 
promise, but by the frank acceptance on the part of 
the agriculturists of the trade union form of organiza- 
tion, which means the elimination of political strife. 

For the first time France has a government with 
not only the material power to command respect, but 
also the grander moral power enabliug it to recognize 
that its duty is to ascertain and confirm the aspira- 
tions of the working masses. 

France has entered upon a new era in her history. 
And the proof thereof is the freedom of the trade 


union. 
oe — 


Political Action by Labor. 


BY JOSEPH R. BUCHANAN. 


Thousands of members of labor organizations 
in the United States hailed with joy the tidings 
which came to them from Chicago in December last, 
that the American Federation of Labor had taken a 
step in the direction of political action. No one 
asked for a time in what direction in the field of pol- 
itics the step led; it was enough that the great Con- 
gress of American workingmen had _ recognized 
officially that there is another and a better method 
of righting the wrongs of labor than those of the 
strike and boycott. But the time for the sober second 
thought came, and now thinking men are inquiring, 
What does this new departure embody and whither 
does it tend? I have no affiliation in deed or thought 
with those croakers who think they discover in every 
mention of labor politics ‘‘an attempt to turn the 
labor movement over to the politicians,’ ‘‘a scheme 
to sell out,’’ and when I refer to the sober second 
thought on the action at Chicago I am not actuated 
by any such spirit. I recognize in that action the 
natural evolution of the trade union movement in 
the United States—the cry of the growing giant for 
larger clothing and more nourishing food. 

The question is not, Should labor resort to political 
methods? That will admit of but one answer. But 
we are asking, What does the programme submitted 
by the Federation signify, and how is it to be carried 
out? I have noticed that objections are being made 


to some parts of the programme, notably to Section 
10. It is not my desire to discuss this section or the 
criticisms made upon it, but I wish to call attention 
to a fact which seems to have been overlooked. There 
does not appear to me to be any necessity for Sections 
8 and yin a platform containing Section 10. The lat- 
ter completely overshadows the others. It contains 
all there is in them, and much more. If, however, 
the unions are not to vote upon the programme as a 
whole, but are to act upon the sections separately, as 
they please (and such appears to be the instruction 
contained in the FEDERATIONIST, though not in the 
resolution), this little act of the big fish swallowing 
the small ones does not matter. And it locks to a 
man up a tree very much asif Section 10 is doomed 
to defeat. 

If it is defeated, then the programme will be lack- 
ing in important directions. It does not contain any 
sort of declaration on the money question, and if we 
are not to have the socialistic condition demanded by 
Section 10 there is no question of greater importance 
to the working people of the country than that of 
money. Don’t become excited by this declaration 
and rip and tear over “long-haired greenbackers”’ 
and *‘ silver cranks.’’ If you are not acquainted with 
the facts make it your business to become so at once, 
and you will learn, as I did by investigation, that of 
all the monopolies which oppress the producers that 
which controls the circulating medium is the most 
powerful and the greatest cause of injustice and suf- 
fering. 

The programme also fails to make any reference to 
the question of land monopo'y. This is arother 
serious omission. Leaving out Section 10 and taking 
those sections which particularize demands, the pro- 
gramme is good enough so far as it goes, but the 
ferocious monopolies of money, land and transporta- 
tion are the wheel-horses of Mammon, and to save 
labor from being crushed under its chariot wheels 
they must be destroyed. 

With a programme adopted, what then? Two ways 
are suggested of giving the demands force. One is to 
organize an independent workingmen’s party—inside 
or outside ofthe unions. The other is to throw the 
strength of the organizations to that party already in 
existence which will adopt the demands, or the greater 
part thereof. In my judgment the former plan should 
not be adopted. It will not do to form a political party 
inside of the unions, for such a step would create dis- 
sensions which might and probably would destroy the 
economic organizations. There was a time when, 
with many other trades unionists, I advocated the for- 
mation of a workingmen’s party outside of the unions, 
but such a course is not necessary now, nor would it 
be a wise one. Such a party to succeed would have to 
secure the adherence of a goodly part of the agricul- 
tural workers, and while a few years ago such an aim 
appeared possible of accomplishment, it is not so now. 
The farmers who were ready to break away from the 
old parties have done so and have organized a party 
which stands for their principles. They could not be 
expected to desert what has already become a good 
fighting chance for an entirely new political move- 
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ment, even though the latter embodied their de- 
mands. 

So it seems to me that the other course is the one 
which appeals most forcibly to the intelligence of the 
labor unionists. They must give their support to the 
party that will recognize their demands. Believe me, 
there is such a party. The support must be given by 
and as individuals, for an attempt to carry the unions 
as a whole into any party would create trouble like 
that which would follow an effort to organize a party 
within the unions. 

If I should presume to advise the unions upon this 
point, I would say, adopt such sections of the Chicago 
programme as seem wise and expedient, supplement- 
ing them with declarations in opposition to money 
and land monopolies. Then let the American Feder- 
ation of Labor at its next convention issue an appeal 
to all workingmen to throw their votes and influence 
with the party which will in its platform recognize 
the programme and in its nominations pay due regard 
to the wishes of organized labor. From the Federa- 
tion convention in 1895 a declaration should go forth 
as to the attitude of labor on political and party 
questions, and the national political organizations 
given to understand that the eyes of labor will be 
upon the national conventions of 1896. 

Such a course, it seems to me, would be good poli- 
tics,.and if the workingmen of the United States ‘are 
ready in 1896 to vote for their best interests they can 
win every proposition which it is now likely the 
unions will adopt in their political programme. 

— ++ 


The Handicap of England. 
BY FRANCES C. WILLARD. 

After two years of thoughtful observation I have 
concluded that the crucial difficulty in England is 
over-population. The island of Great Britain, with 
an area no larger than that of the States of Georgia 
and South Carolina combined, contains forty millions 
of people, while the United States, with sixty-three 
millions, has an area of 3,602,990 square miles. To be 
sure,our population is gret!y congested in New York 
and Chicago, but otherwise we are practically free 
from that accursed territory known asthe “‘slums.’’ If 
boulevards could be driven through London as they 
have been driven through Paris, and parks opened 
where the abomination of the slums now festers, it 
would be incalculably to the advantage of the poor 
human fractions now burrowing there, whom the na- 
tion could well afford to exploit to its colonies, or, 
better still, to those vast areas of land that now con- 
stitute the practically unused pleasure grounds of the 
useless nobility. 

Competition exists the world over, but its razor-like 
edge is here brought to a hair line, and this through 
no fault of the people, but because there are too many 
of them. We have competition in America, but it is 
less fierce and grinding because the population is less 
compact. Whatever we may lack, at least we have 
‘elbow room,’’ and that is precisely what our pro- 
genitors most need on John Bull’s ‘‘ tight little island.”’ 
The trouble is it is too tight ; it exhibits the spectacle 
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of the body politicin stays of the most unyielding ma 
terial and the most crushing fit. That they may live 
at all the people are obliged, like plants in a cellar, 
to climb by whatever they can cling to; the tradition 
and usage of centuries places at the apex of the so- 
cial pyramid certain personages who are where they 
are by what is termed divine right. In this country* 
the order of precedence is as exact as if it were on 
electrotyped lines. Every person knows and keeps 
his place, or ‘oses it by way of penalty. Throughout 
the orders of nobility the succession is equally clear- 
cut, and so deep is the impression made upon the 
average mind that the ‘‘ upper middle ’’ and ‘‘ lower 
middle ’’ classes have made for themselves grades as 
accurate as the shelvesina pantry ; while the ‘‘ labor- 
ing class,’’ in imitation of the circle next above it, 
has created for itself minute social distinctions almost 
as sharply indicated. For example, a witty noble- 
woman recently told me that a certain vicar’s wife, 
who was wont to invite the members of the Mothers’ 
Meeting to supper at stated intervals, had observed 
that, among the gardeners’ wives, those whose hus- 
bands did not tend plants under glass invariably 
waited with perfect deference until the wives of those 
who did tend plants under glass preceded them to the 
supper-room. 

In summing up, then, the disadvantages under 
which our English cousins labor, I should enu- 
merate, first, the relentless competition; second, 
the exact social stratification ; third, the moist 
and depressing climate. To my mind it is an illus- 
tration of the indomitable pluck, good-nature and in- 
telligence of the typical English man and woman that 
they hold their own so well, and are, in spite of this 
heavy atmospheric pressure and granitic underpin- 
ning, the great and regnant people who demand and 
receive homage from all the world. 

But it is to the competitive feature of their life that 
my mind reverts with most regret. If I had not been 
a Christian Socialist before I lived in England—which 
I am thankful to say I was—I should certainly have 
become one as a result of what I learned and suffered 
there. It is so hard to earn one’s bread, even by the 
most painstaking industry ; it is so difficult to rise ; 
the social gulfs between those who are mentally on 
the same plane seem so senseless and intolerable ; the 
envies, jealousies and backbitings that, in the nature 
of the case, must grow out of these inexorable social 
distinctions, all fill one with mingled grief and indig- 
nation. Take, for example, the law of primogeniture ; 
the eldest son, no matter how many sisters may have 
come before, is the central figure of the family. He 
not only inherits the title but the estates, and his 
brothers and sisters must shift for themselves—espe- 
cially his sisters. The amount of heartburning and 
of worthless character by reason of idleness and pur- 
poseless waste of time that result from these efforts to 
intrude upon the laws of nature through man’s deter- 
mination to hand down his name and property toa 
favored descendant, is enough to create a complete 
pandemonium out of hand without waiting for divine 
interposition or the future life. 





*Miss Willard is sojourning in England. 
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I am speaking of this with perfect freedom because 
it is the opinion of a majority of intelligent English 
men and women, and the curse is so heavy that they 
are devising every possible means for its amelioration 
and ultimate elimination from their government. 
‘* Down with the Lords!’’ is becoming the most pop- 
ular cry of the day, and its best feature is that the 
best lords either lead or follow in the chorus. 

But competition in great families is only one phase 
of the all-embracing curse, and it is hardly more acute 
than the same disease as illustrated by common life. 
Whoever has the smallest increment of power, either 
through influence or money, finds it taxed to the last 
ounce and the uttermost farthing. People huddle 
themselves together who have little or nothing in 
common except their common need of life’s absolute 
necessities. No one likes to speak his full mind lest 
some-alienation of opportunity or influence might be 
the result. The general rule is, ‘*‘ hold what you have, 
get what you can,’’ and it is enforced by the most 
strenuous needs with which existence can confront 
man. Nothing puts the sharp edge upon the knife of 
jealousy and envy and evil speaking more surely than 
the necessity of holding certain forces to one’s self 
rather than see them passing to another. 

No country, so far as I am aware, has a libel law 
that indicates such a tendency to undermine one’s 
enemies, such a dread of being undermined, or such 
a determination not to be. One dare hardly speak 
* above one’s breath lest the writ and the sheriff appear. 
The fact that what you say to another’s detriment is 
true has no bearing whatever upon the case—indeed, 
its very truth may constitute your worst offense ; all 
that he has to do is to prove that you have injured 
him, and this is a pitifully easy thing where the appli- 
cants for every possible situation where one can earn 
his ‘‘keep’’ outnumber a thousand-fold the demand 
for human service. One is reminded of the Chinese, 
who do not allow horses to be brought into the coun- 
try because it would take away the employment of 
those who wish to carry people in chairs, and by tak- 
ing away their employment would rob them of their 
bread and of their lives. 

Invention has wrecked its full force upon the work- 
ing classes of England. Instead of carrying on their 
cleanly and pleasant industries in little shops attached 
to their own cottages, as was the custom in days gone 
by, the mechanical force of the country marches to its 
treadmill with as much regularity, and goes through 
its pitiless routine with as little remorse as if it were 
the paddle-wheel of the steamer or the piston-rod of 
the engine. If any drop out of the ranks so much the 
better for the hungry-eyed workless ones, who only 
wait to rush in and fill up the vacuum, which nature 
abhors in a high sense and trade will not tolerate in 
a low. 

But every evil tends to its own cure, builds up its 
own funeral pyre, lights its torch, and commits a 
blessed sacrament of self-destruction. It is believed 
by the most expert students of the present distress 
that England will outstrip all other countries in the 
race for a true democracy and a practical brotherhood. 
Its labor leaders are all socialists, who hate the anar- 


chists with an inextinguishable hatred, because they 
feel that their insane measures will hold back the 
working classes from their goal. When Bourdin 
hoisted himself with his own petard near Greenwich 


- Observatory, the crowd of English workingmen who 


watched his funeral procession cursed him between 
their teeth, and some became so violent that they had 
to be held in check by the police. 

But John Burns, the greatest labor leader in Great 
Britain, puts the whole rationale of the Labor Move- 
ment in a nutshell when he says, ‘‘ We want to bring 
about revolution by reform rather than reform by 
revolution.”’ 

Little by little, but steadily as the advancing tread 
of a Swiss glacier, the brain and brawn of England 
are moving forward from the cold heights of isolation 
to the broad. and pleasant valleys of plenty and peace, 
where the murmuring streams that shall fructify the 
plains will be the sequel of the long and weary “‘ gla- 
cier period’’ in the history of Merry Old England— 
now merry no more, but ere long to be the happy 
land of hope, and the bright consummate blossom of 
a truly Christian civilization. in that day shall come 
true the prophecy pronounced generations ago by the 
ancestors of some of us who sailed the wintry sea in 
search of religious and political toleration : 

* A church without a bishop, a State without a king.” , 


——____—_»-@-9 


State Arbitration. 


BY EDWARD FEENEY. 
(Commissioner New York State Board of Arbitration.) 

Arbitration is a logical outcome of modern civiliza- 
tion. Wars have occurred during the nineteenth 
century which arbitration might have prevented. 
Patriotism that inspires the citizen to glorify the flag 
of his country may crush arbitration with an enemy, 
but even between yreat nations the principle has come 
to be recognized, as in the settlement last year of the 
irritable Behring Sea controversy between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Arbitration has been tested in the field of labor, and 
in many notable instances successfully in this country 
and in Europe. Laws recommending arbitration of 
labor troubles have been enacted by twelve States of 
the Union and permanent commissions to carry out 
those laws have been created in five States. Every 
State should adopt such a law, and also provide the 
necessary machinery to enforce the statute in the 
shape of a commission. It is a notable fact that in 
those States in which laws exist commending arbitra- 
tion in a perfunctory way, and in which no officials 
have been appointed to carry out the laws, the priyi- 
lege is hardly ever availed of by either of the con- 
testants—employer or workman. The statutes, like 
many others on the books, become a dead letter. 

A noteworthy illustration of the failure of the law 
without official machinery was that of the inaction of 
Pennsylvania authorities during the disastrous strike 
on the Lehigh Valley Railroad in November last. A 
law was passed at the last session of the Legislature of 
that State providing that in the event of a strike or 
lockout, employer or workman may apply to a court 
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of record and receive authority to name three arbi- 
trators for the adjustment of the particular difficulty 
in question. The court may appoint three others, 
making a board of nine, provided the contending 
parties both make selections. The law having been so 
recently passed one would think that its existence 
could not escape the attention of able counsel of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company or of its 1,800 strik- 
ing employees. From day to day the terrific struggle 
went on at a loss to both parties of $40,000 every 
twenty-four hours, yet neither appealed to the court 
as provided. None could foresee the end when the 
New York and New Jersey Boards of Arbitration, in 
the interest of the general public, went out of their 
jurisdictions into Pennsylvania to act as peacemakers, 
Their success in settling that strike is an epoch in the 
history of labor in this country. ‘ If the rich and 
powerful Keystone State had provided a competent 
commission to carry out its law, the strike might have 
been settled several days earlier and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars saved. 

Arbitration is growing. Several States in which 
laws favoring the method exist and others where they 
do not exist have under consideration the establish- 
ment of vommissions. The American sense of justice 
is acute. Legislators must recognize that strikers are 
impelled to leave a workshop because of a serious 
grievance. The employer cannot dismiss the subject 
by placing the responsibility on ‘‘labor agitators.”’ 
Men whose bread and butter depend upon their 
daily toil do not strike for fun, As arule they have 
suffered from an imposition that is the result of 
corporate or individual greed. It is true the em- 
ployer sometimes finds himself in such keen com- 
petition with his neighbor that in self-defense he 
is forced to reduce wages to aminimum. But that 
competition in the business world is the root of the 
evil. Hence we have strikes by labor organized to 
combai competition. 

The strike evil must be met by arbitration. The 
State owes it to the employer and wage-earner alike 
to provide a means by which the contending parties 
may be brought together and a compromise effected ; 
the interruption to business be ended and the work- 
man resume his place in the race for bread for himself 
and family. 

The employer’s interest and the workman’s are one. 
They cannot stand on either side of a chasm and 
shake their fists at each other. It is the duty of the 
legislator to use every effort to preserve the greatest 
cordiality between the man who works and the man 
who employs him, We want no classes in this 
country. We desire no such distinctions as master 
and servant, In our country we must have only the 
manly workman and his employer. Both have their 
rights under the law and in equity. If they have dif- 
ferences let an entirely disinterested party appointed 
by the State be called in and settle the points at issue. 
That this is feasible has already been amply de- 
monstrated. Both contestants must be taught that 
public interest demands that their contentions shall 
end by mutual concessions obtained by arbitration , 
which shall secure each in his rights. 


Arbitration by the State has already accomplished 
much in New York. Our law has been accepted and 
the methods of our Board of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion have been imitated by other States, and with the 
same success. The hundred thousand organized 
workmen throughout this great State are continually 
on the alert to see that no injustice is done their fel- 
lows. The result is that strikes or lockouts occur 
daily throughout the year. The Arbitration Commis- 
sion is ever watchful, and its good offices always in 
demand. The sanguine striker in the first flush of the 
battle may ignore the peacemaker, but returning 
reason accepts his intervention. The just employer 
recognizes the utility of this State official. The hostile 
forces are brought together by the arbitrator, reason 
and justice sit down on the same bench, and the re- 
sult is the workman returns to his shop. 

Arbitration conciliates the hot-tempered and sub- 
dues the passionate. As a factor in oursocial and 
political economy its mission is peace. 

*o+ 
Worker Versus Drone. 
BY JOHN WESLEY EVANS. 

God in His wisdom and benevolence has provided am- 
ple resources to gratify every nominal desire, hope and 
aspiration of each and all his creatures,and had not ava- 
rice, ambition and selfishness confiscated the patrimony 
of unborn generations the world to-day might have 
been an Eden, and men, not knowing want or misery, ° 
would have been at peace with one another, and in 
harmony with every department of Nature. 

Let us compare the government of the bee with that 
of the government of man. The former will tolerate no 
drones, while of the latter only 22 per cent.of our people 
are workers, according to our government statistics. 
The industrious bee ofttimes when his master is wrapt 
in the arms of Morpheus is miles away in search of food 
to store for his winter supply, and after many weeks 
of toil he has accumulated quite a snug pile of honey. 
But lo! his master (who proves to be a common rob- 
ber) sees the large pile of sweets in the home of the 
bee and thinks what a dainty dish it would make for 
him and his family ; hence concludes at any hazard 
he must have the same. He approaches the home of 
the industrious bee and a battle ensues between the 
giant and dwarf. 

But as might overpowers right in many instances, 
now one half or two-thirds of a winter’s supply has 
been taken from the bee without giving any equiva- 
lent or exchange. Aftera time the busy bee begins 
to feel the pinch of hunger through no fault of his, 
and death often steps in to fill the vacancy made by 
the robbers, and those that manage to pull through 
in the simplicity of their ignorance renew their energy 
the next year to lay in even a larger stock than the 
year previous, only to be robbed of a little larger 
amount when winter comes again. 

As innocently and as ignorantly (in some cases) as 
the bee have the producers of wealth been robbed by 
those called their masters. 

Hard times for man, then, like the hard winter for 
the bee, is the result of robbery. The earth has not 
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refused her annual abundance or the sun refused to 
shine or the rains and dews to moisten the earth. 
The energies of man have not abated, but the avarice 
of capital, like the robber of the honey, has ever kept 
. watchful eye upon Labor’s progress. Whether it be 
ihe millionaire coal king or the iron magnate, he or 
his henchmen are ever on the alert to rob ),abor of its 
honey when they see that the pile is growing large. 

Only a few days ago the coal barons of this region 

educed the miners’ honey by taking ten cents per 
on from their wages, which is on the average of fifty 
entsaday. When will-this pilfering have an end? 
‘Echo answers, When ?”’ 

Labor has gone on combining together, yet the 
‘upidity of capital has kept greater strides, and the 
analogy between the bee and the drone is more 
strikingly illustrated as the years flit past. Are there 
uo laws, moral or otherwise, for this cursed evil? 

lave our political economists failed in the search for 
amelioration? The times and the theories of the 
present aggravate and promote discord and threaten 
anarchy rather than peace and tranquility. 

I do not wish to be an obstructionist in the path 
of progress, but will venture the assertion that unless 
something is done ere the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury that a mighty revolt, suclf as the hands of drones 
cannot stay, will be inaugurated by the toiling mil- 


lions. 
—— i ie = 


A Novel Proposition 
BY D. LUBIN. 

LASSIFICATION THREE, SHOWING: IST.—HOW THE RATE OF 
WAGES IN MANUFACTURING CENTRES AND THE DEMAND 
FOR SKILLED LABOR IS INFLUENCED BY THE COST OF 
TRANSPORTATION ON STAPLE FARM PRODUCTS. 2D.— 
THE USE OF LABOR SAVING AGRICULTURAL DEVICES AND 
MACHINERY BY THE SEMI-CIVILIZED RACES OF THE CHEAP- 
EST FIELD LABOR IN THE WORLD, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
THE AMERICAN WAGE RATE. 3D.—THE AMERICAN WAGE 
RATE, HOW IT IS AFFECTED BY THE HOME PRICE OF COT- 
TON AND WHEAT. 4TH.—SETTING FORTH A MEASURE FOR 
THE CREATING AND MAINTAINING OF A STEADY DEMAND 
FOR LABOR, AND FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF A MAXIMUM 
WAGE RATE. 

A workingman in the support of himself and family 
is confronted by a two-fold problem, namely; The 
rate of wages received, and the degree of domestic 
comfort it can procure. 

His earning power, or the wages which he receives, 
is the primary source for his domestic expenditures, 
and determines it. 

No matter how economical his domestic expendi- 
tures are, whenever these exceed the wages received, 
debt or ruin mist follow. 

The wages received is, therefore, the primary 
source for the domestic economy, and determines its 
quality and quantity. 

As it is with an individual, so it is with a nation. 
Nations, too, have their primary source of income, 
and their secondary avenue for the expenditure of 
that income. 

To illustrate: England’s primary source for ma- 
terial support is in manufacture, and her secondary, 
agriculture. That is, with the profits on manufactures. 
she is enabled to buy herfood supply at home and 
abroad. 


In the United States the condition is reversed, The 
primary industry in this country is in the production 
of staple agricultural products, and the secondary is 
in manufactures. Therefore the volume of manufac- 
ture in the United States is limited to a degree equal 
to the volume of the net profits on the staple agri- 
culture, 

This statement is true or false. If false, there is an 
end to further discussion; if true, we may proceed. It 
istrue. It is just as true of the United States as is the 
example above given of the workingman. 

It is therefore an important matter for workingmen 
to inquire into the profits of staple agriculture, for a 
failure to do this would be a failure to examine into 
the primary cause of wages and its rates,—than 
which nothing is of greater importance to the work- 
man, 

Let us now examine into this matter with the care 
and attention it deserves, and see if it will not lead us 
to certain conclusions. 

Some writers have asserted that civilization is liable 
to destruction by an armed invasion of Asiatic hordes, 
We need have no fear on that score. The probatili- 
ties are that the Asiatic hordes would do themselves 
more mischief with modern devices of warfare than 
they would inflict on the more civilized races. 

There is, however, every reason to fear that the 
time is near at hand when civilization will be menaced 
with a danger more enduring and destructive than 
bloodshed; and that danger is in the economic 
changes that must occur as soon as labor saving de- 
vices and machinery will be placed in the hands of 
the docile cheap labor, millions of Asia—the millions 
that have been content from remote times to the 
present day to work for the lowest rate of wages in 
the world. 

Free traders are apt to overlook this danger, and 
yet itis real. The objection that this class of labor is 
not couwzpetent and cannot work machinery, will not 
hold. 

We see in California that a Coolie, with a little ex- 
perience, can operate a ‘‘McKay’’ machine, and turn 
out as many boots and shoes,and of as geod a quality, 
as any other class of skilled labor. The difference 
being that in California the Coolie receives $1.00 per 
day, but in China the same class of labor may be had 
at from five to ten cents per day, and in almost ua- 
limited numbers. 

Why it is that labor saving machinery has not yet 
been introduced in China and India for the manufac- 
ture of good, I do not know. That these will be 
introduced there in time, there can be no question. 
If labor saving machinery for the manufacture of 
goods has not yet been introduced into the Asiatic 
countries, the same cannot be said of agricultural 
labor saving devices and machinery. 

At the time England established free trade she had 
practically a monopoly in the manufacture of goods. 

The monopoly consisted chiefly in the skill and 
technical knowledge of her workmen. 

The quality of the English knife was without a 
peer, and so with her textile and earthenware. 

Bye-and-bye Germany, France and Austria estab- 
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lished great schools of technique, and their manufac- 
tures soon rivaled the skill ofthe Englishmen. Asa 
result the English wage rate declined, and to counter- 
act this, English statesmen sought a remedy in the 
procurement of cheap food for the English workman. 

This actuated the taking of Egypt, and the convert- 
ing of India into an imperial form of government. 

With these changes followed the introduction of 
labor saving agricultural devices in Egypt, India, and 
the British possessions generally, and even though 
the Monroe doctrine prevented England from se- 
curing the Argentine Republic, it did not prevent 
Englishmen from buying vast tracts of wheat land in 
that ccuntry and supplying it with modern labor 
saving devices. 

Russia, too, followed in these footsteps, and the 
result is manifest. 

The two leading staples of the United States, wheat 
and cotton, have felt the effects of this line of policy 
in a steady decline in price. 

This decline is the subject matter of our discussion, 
and isof great importance to every workingman in 
our country, for it concerns and bears directly on the 
hours of labor and the rate of wages. The unthinking 
workingman may see in this decline cheap bread and 
cheap cotton, hence a greater purchasing power for 
the amount that he receives as wages. No greater 
mistake can be made than such a conclusion. 

While it is true that as far as England and English 
workingmen are concerned, cheaper wheat and cotton 
is conductive to their iuterest, in the United States it 
is just the reverse, for here cheap wheat and cotton 
mean cheap wages and lengthened hours of labor. 

This is absolutely true; as absolutely true as that a 
diminution of wages of a workman will affect his 
home expenditures. For at the start it was said, that 
where manufacture is the primary industry, the pro- 
fits of manufacture determine the quantity or degree 
of prosperity of the nation; and in a country where 
agriculture is the primary industry, the profits of 
agriculture determine this. 

We have also before us the fact that the primary 
industry of the United States is staple agriculture, and 
that the net profits on agriculture determine the 
volume and quality of manufacture. If, therefore, 
agriculture has its profits cut down by reason of the 
conditions stated before—by the use of labor-saving 
devices in the semi-civilized countries, enabling them 
to expand greatly the area for cultivation—and when 
this decline affects the producer of staple agricultural 
products to the degree that it does in our country, 
there must necessarily follow a corresponding decline 
in the quantity and volume of manufacture. 

There is no escape from this conclusion. 

Cheap bread and cheap cotton if they mean cheap 
wages and long hours, really mean dear bread and 
dear cotton. These mean a leveling toward the 
Asiatic standard, hence a lowering of the degree of 
civilization, and is destructive not alone to the individ- 
ual but to the nation. 

A saving of five cents a day in bread and cotton 
will not compensate in the loss of twenty-five or fifty 
cents a day in wages. 


Now, not alone has American staple agriculture to 
suffer the decline by reason of the depressing compe- 
tition above outlined, but it is a well-known fact that 
this primary industry is compelled to pay for the cost 
of protection to American manufactures. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to prove this assertion, 
for itis a fact beyond a question of doubt that ina 
country where a protective system isin force, that any 
industry therein which is compelled to pay for pro- 
tection and is furthermore compelled to sell its pro- 
ducts at home and for export at the world’s free trade 
prices, that that industry pays for the protection of 
the other industries. 

Therefore, if any workingman in the United States 
receives higher wages for the same quality and quan- 
tity of work performed by another workingman in 
Belgium or Austria, the difference is paid by the un- 
protected industry. Staple agricultural products, 
paying for protection and being compelled by condi- 
tions to sell its products at home and abroad at Liver- 
pool prices, pays for all the differences in wages to 
manufacture between the cost of manufactures in the 
cheapest labor markets of the world and the dearest. 
Hence, staple agriculture foots the total cost for pro- 
tection. The workingman seems to pay a portion of 
it, but this ‘‘seems’’ is 4 delusion. 

The paying for protection, together with the re- 
duction in the price of the product, caused by the 
Asiatic, African and South American competition, has 
placed the producer in a position which must slowly 
and surely drive him from the soil by foreclosures. 

But this is not all. As has been stated before, with 
the decline of his net returns, comes the decline of the 
wage rate;and unless this condition is remedied, 
wages must continue to decline until a mean average 
is reached which the Asiatic minimum rate will ulti- 
mately permit. 

There is a remedy that may be applied to overcome 
this destructive tendency, and the remedy is simple 
and effective. It is, that the Government of the 
United States shall, out of its Custom House receipts, 
pay asum in order to reduce the rate of transportation 
of staple farm products from American seaports to 
foreign seaports; and this will accomplish certain 
economic changes which will be explained further on. 

At this time we will lay down the detail of the plan 
inthe rough. Let us say that the charge for carriage 
of wheat by sailing vessels from San Francisco to 
Liverpool is worth twenty cents a bushel. 

The Government, by a new shipping receipt, issued 
by an Act of Congress, agrees to pay twenty cents a 
bushel to the owner of the sailing vessel, but permits 
the shipper to forward at the rate of ten cents per 
bushel. What will follow? 

The following: Say too bushels of wheat are raised 
in the United States; 25 bushels of which are exported, 
and 75 bushels consumed at home. Whenever the price 
at Liverpool is one dollar per bushel and the cost for 
transportation is twenty cents, the price of wheat in 
the United States is eighty cents a bushel. 

Thisis not alone the price for the 25 bushels,exported, 
but also becomes the price for the 75 bushels consumed 
at home as well. In other words, 100 bushels will realize 
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eighty dollars. Should the United States government 
reduce the cost of shipping to ten cents per bushel, it 
would cost the government two dollars and fifty cents 
‘or the 25 bushels exported, but wheat would then be 
vorth ninety cents per bushel for the entire 100 
sushels; thus giving the producer ten dollars more by 
he expenditure of two dollars and fifty cents on the 
vart of the government. 

Objectors come forward and say that ‘a reduction 

n cost of transportation would reduce the Liverpool 
rice,’ These objectors forget that the price fixed at 

iverpool is the world’s price, and the world will not 
jluntarily reduce its price just to spite the United 
tates. 

Others again say that ‘‘ the grower will receive $10 

nd the United States will pay but $2.50, but the tax 
ayer and wage earner will have to pay the $10 in the 
ivanced price of the wheat, hence there will be no 

.ving to the wage earners.’’ True, as far as it goes- 

ut the same may be said of one hundred dozen sus- 

enders. We can obtain these from Austria for $150: 
ith duty added this would make them about $200. 
‘ow, we produce these for $200 in our own country. 

‘Vho pays for the difference, whether they are im- 
orted or made at home? 

The tax payer and wage earner—and yet not all 

.x payers nor all wage earners. The difference is 

vaid absolutely by the producer of staple farm pro- 
lucts, for he alone, remember, is compelled to pay 
for protection and is again compelled to sell his pro- 
duet at Liverpool, at free trade prices. 

The same would be the result if a manufacturer 
making knives in Connecticut were compelled to pay 
American protection prices for wages and necessities 
and then compelled to sell his knives in Germany or 
England. 

As was said before, the workingmen seem to pay 
for protection, but in reality they do not, and for the 
reason before given. 

Now, so long as labor is protected to the great ex- 
tent that it is, it can surely find it nothing but just 
and reasonable to waive a trifle of its protection in 
the interest of staple agriculture. Should labor re— 
fuse, what will it gain? A larger loaf and cheaper 
cotton, but with it cheaper wages--absolutely. 

Why will the cheaper wages come? Because the 
decline of the net return to the producer of farm 
staples will reduce his purchasing power, and with the 
decline of his purchasing power must come the de- 
cline in the demand for goods; with the decline in 
the demand for goods comes the decline for the de- 
mand of skilled labor, with the decline in the demand 
for labor must come the decline in wages. 

We are not dealing here with shaping a question as 
we would like it shaped. We are dealing with a 
law and a condition as real as the law of gravitation. 

False theory, false reasoning, false assumption, can 
produce no progress. 

On the other hand, to cast aside a law tending 
toward amelioration of conditions cannot ameliorate 
these conditions. No; not vy harangues or endeav- 
ors, however vehement or violent they may seem in 
their nature. 


The law must be obeyed if we are to have results. 

Let us now see if others corroborate this state- 
ment. 

Boston Journal, February 15, 1894, says : 

‘* Now, however, the situation is changing. Russia 
has always been a grain producing country, but India 
has entered the field only of late years, and Argentine 
still later. The latter country has forged ahead with 
marked rapidity, and is reported to have raised last 
year a surplus of 15,000,000 bushels of wheat. Tiis 
is doubtless largely due to the enormous investment 
of British capital.’’ 

Pacific Rural Press, February 17, 1894, in an article 
copied from the Chicago /nter-Ocean, says: 

‘‘These facts suggest the answer to the query, Why 
is wheat so cheap? It is a matter of free trade. The 
wheat grower of Dakota is in competition with the 
ryot of India, the ex-serf of Russia, the Italian immi- 
grant of the Argentine Republic; and these cheap 
competitors all have inexpensive water communica- 
tions with European markets.’’ 

The California Fruit-Grower, Feb. 24th, 1894, 
says: 

‘““Not only is the price of our wheat fixed in the 
market of Great Britain, but it is fixed on the basis of 
the cheapest wheat coming to that market from India, 
Egypt or South America. Nothing is truer than that the 
American wheat farmer must compete in the market 
of London with the ryots of India, the fellahin of 
Egypt, and the peons of Argentina. Every bushel of 
wheat exported to Great Britain reduces the value of 
every bushel whether exported or consumed at home. 
For everywhere in this country the price of wheat is 
regulated by the price in England in connection with 
the cost of transportation to the Great Britain 
market.”’ 

Dry Goods Economist (New York), Feb. 17th, 1894, 
says: 

‘*‘As cotton is of the South, wheat is the money 
crop of the West. Year by year the acreage devoted 
to wheat has increased with the growth of population, 
and the surplus available for export has increased. 
But while we have been enlarging our surplus, other 
countries have been going into wheat production for 
the purpose of export, and all this surplus has been 
poured into the European market in competition with 
us, with the effect of making the price of the grain 
lower and lower, and taking from our grain growers 
that virtual monopoly of supply which they once en- 
joyed. Instead of having to compete in the Liverpool 
market with Russia only, the American grain grower 
has to-day to compete with Russia, India, Australia, 
and lastly, of great and growing importance, the Ar- 
gentina.”’ 

The San Francisco Evening Bulletin, March 14th, 
1894, says : 

“The production of wheat in Argentina is increasing 
by rapid bounds; the wheat exports jumping from 
827,000 tons in 1890 toa million tons in 1893. It is 
claimed the exports the current year will reach two 
million tons. 

It has been suggested by some writers that wheat 
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Ask your newsdealer to handle and keep on 
sale the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


THE receipt of a sample copy of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST is an invitation to you 
to subscribe to it. 

You can have the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
Ist sent free to your address for one year by 
sending ten paid subscriptions. 


‘WHETHER you work by the piece or work 
by the day, 
Reducing your hours increases your pay.”’ 


IF any of our friends have a spare copy of 
the official printed proceedings of the Federa- 
tion for the years 1882, 1885 and 1886 they 
will confer a great favor upon us by forward- 
jng the:n to this office, 


THE CHINESE TREATY. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that 
Secretary of State Gresham, by order of the 
President, negotiated a treaty with the Minister 
of the Chinese Empire for the purpose of over- 
coming the protective and salutory safeguards 
of existing law upon the subject of Chinese 
immigration. It is also a fact that the Senate 
Committee has reported the treaty favorably 
and without amendment. The treaty was 
negotiated in secret, and the Senate has been 
considering it in executive session. 

To say that we were surprised and distressed 
that the administration of our country should 
negotiate a treaty of such a character, practi- 
cally surrendering to the government of China 
rights which have been struggled for and 
achieved, is, to say the least, putting it 
mildly. 

The Scott Exclusion act and the Geary Law 
were not passed in response to a maudlin 
sentiment nor a national antipathy. They 
were not passed as an experiment, but as the 
result of sore trials and the absolute necessi- 
ties of our people. They became laws not by 
reason of any kindness on the part of Congress, 
but rather at the emphatic demand of the toil- 
ing masses of our country. 

It is needless here to discuss the impossi- 
bility of the amalgamation or assimilation of 
the Chinese in America with our people. That 
has been so clearly demonstrated as to need 
no elucidation here. That the immigration of 
Chinese into this country is undesirable and 
should be prohibited, is not only self-evident, 
but is even admitted by the representative of 
the Chinese government in the proposed treaty 
itself. 

Experience has demonstrated, however, that 
a wide divergence is clearly manifest between 
an expression of opinion on the part of repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese government and their 
action upon the subject matter of Chinese im- 
migration. 

We are quite sure that no one will need be 
convinced that if the provisions of the Scott 
and Geary Laws have, in a measure, been suc- 
cessfully evaded and violated by the Chinese, 
in consequence of the elasticity of their con- 
sciences and their disregard for any oath or 
affirmation, that they will have no difficulty to 
‘‘prove’’ that they have ‘‘lawful wives, chil- 
dren or parents in the United States,’’ or 
‘‘property therein in the value of $1,000, or 
debts of like amount.’’ In fact the safe-guards 
of the present law by which the American 
people may be protected against the whole- 
sale invasion of Chinese laborers, are swept 
aside by this proposed treaty. 

It has taken years of agitation, organization, 
education and experience for our government 
to recover its absolute right to determine for 
itself its policy for the better protection of our 
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people against the influx of the Chinese, and 
the proposed treaty simply gives the right to 
the Chinese government to interfere and ques- 
tion our domestic as well as foreign policy in 
dealing with this question. 

At present an awful problem confronts us. 
The appalling sight is witnessed, millions 
of our fellow-men and women actually idle 
and literally without the means of sustaining 
life. Ifat any other time the flood-gates of 
immigration could be opened without serious 
results, certainly, in the presence of such an 
awful industrial and commercial crisis, wisdom, 
patriotism, statesmanship and humanity for- 
bids the step; more especially in regard to the 
Chinese. 

The laws now upon our statute books in 
reference to Chinese immigration have been 
the result of due deliberatica, and express the 
wants of our people. The proposed treaty has 
been negotiated in darkness and secrecy. The 
people are not aware that their rights are 
about to be invaded and their interests de- 
stroyed, or we would witness such an expres- 
sion of determination on their part that would 
cause the Senate to pause before this new blight 
is placed upon us. 

If senators doubt the intensity of feeling and 
interest upon this subject, let them give official 
sanction to the publicity of this treaty, and 
time for the people to demonstrate their posi- 
tion upon it, and they will be convinced that, 
apart from a few sentimentalists, the American 
people are practically a unit against its ratifi- 
cation. 


Public policy cannot be urged for secrecy in 
considering this treaty, nor can the interests of 
our people be promoted by its ratification. 

When the text of the treaty reached the A. 
F. of L. office we sent an earnest protest to the 
Senate, and the National Trade Unions, in re- 
sponse to our call, did likewise. The result of 
our combined remonstrances has had the effect, 
we are informed, of the Senate deferring action 
upon the treaty. But the treaty is not dead, 
it lives, and can at any moment be taken up 
and ratified. 


There is danger in every moment of delay. 
For the present the protests have had the effect 
of temporarily deferring action on the treaty. 
Let every National, State, local and central 
organization of labor send an emphatic protest 
to the United States Senate. Let every right 
thinking, sympathetic citizen, in unmistakable 
tones demand the rejection of this infamous 
treaty, which, if ratified, can only tend to in- 
jure and deteriorate American interests, Amer- 
ican manhood and universal progress. The 
treaty must not be allowed to be ‘‘ hung up,’’ 
and, when we are less guarded, ratified. 

The Chinese Treaty must be rejected. Itcan 
and will be if we but all do our duty at once— 
Now. 


Since the foregoing was written we learn from 
a reliable source that the consideration of the 
treaty has been postponed until May 3d when 
it will be taken up and voted upon. Send in 


your protests at once, by mail and telegraph, 
‘and let us see to it that the treaty is buried 
beyond any hope of resurrection. 


MAY DAY. 

ALL hail! May day, we greet thee as a day 
of hope and promise as a day devoted to the 
propaganda, and the commemoration of the 
adoption of the eight hour work day, as a day 
resplendent with a brighter thought of the 
good time to come. 

To-day, in the midst of an appalling amount 
of enforced idleness and misery among the 
organized forces of labor in the industrial 
centres of the world, the first rumblings can 
be heard of the rallying cry, ‘‘eight hours for 
work ; eight hours for rest ; eight hours for 
what we will.’’ 

To-day we repeat what we have claimed in . 
good and bad times that the simplest condition 
by which the social order can be maintained is 
by a systematic regulation of the work day to 
ensure to each and all an opportunity to labor. 

The degradation of the workers by the dis- 
placement of labor by machinery, when unac- 
companied by a corresponding opening up of 
new fields of industry, was early appreciated 
by the trade unions of this country. Conse- 
quently, the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in convention in St. Louis, Decem- 
ber, 1888, decided to commence an agitation 
for the establishment of the eight hour work 
day. At that time the prospect of the trade 
union movement as now seemed gloomy 
indeed. Reduction of wages, imposition of 
humiliating obligations as a condition of em+ 
ployment, arbitrary rules in factories and 
increasing hours of labor, were becoming more 
and more frequent. But when on Washington’s 
birthday, 1889, two hundred and forty mass 
meetings were simultaneously held in as many 
cities, the dejection of the workers gave place 
to hope, and the repressive action of the em- 
ployers grew feebler. By the close of Labor 
Day, that same year, nearly 1,000 mass 
meetings throughout the United States and 
Canada had been held, and the consensus of 
opinion on the justice and beneficence of the 
proposed innovation was definitely ascertained. 

Nor was the expression of opinion m favor 
of the establishment of a normal work-day 
confined to America. In Europe the deter- 
mination of the workers of America was hailed 
with the greatest satisfaction. Having been 
invited to co-operate with the International 
Labor Congress, the American Federation of 
Labor took the best means in its power to 
strengthen the relations between the organized 
workers of America and Europe. Accordingly, 
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when the International Labor Congress was 
convened in Paris, on the date of the centenary 
of the fall of the Bastile, July 14th, 1889, an 
address from the President of the American 
Federation was presented to each of the sec- 
tions into which the Congress was divided. 
Opposed as the two sections of the Congress 
were in political opinion, the announcement of 
the resolution of the American trade unions 
was favorably received and acted upon. It 
was decided that ‘‘an international eight hour 
demonstration on May 1st should be organized 
in each country.’’ <A proposition ‘‘to bind 
every country to a universal strike in favor of 
eight hours,’’ was decided in the negative 
‘‘on the ground that the labor organizations 
were not yet sufficiently strong to bring such 
a movement to a successful issue.’’ 

The subsequent congresses reiterated the 
action of the Paris Congress upon the eight- 
hour work-day and resolved in favor of an 
international demonstration on the first of 
May. At the Congress held at Zurich in 
August, 1893, a resolution was passed in favor 
of an eight-hour day, coupled with a sugges- 
tion for the summoning of an international 
conference at the instance of the various 
European governments. At the British Trade 
Union Congress at Belfast, September, 1893, 
an unanimous invitation was extended to the 
international Congress to hold its next sitting 
in London, which it agreed to accept, and 
decided that the same should be held in 1896.”’ 

Illustrating the influence that the labor 
movement is attaining in Europe, the Congress 
of Paris had scarcely adjourned when the cele- 
brated strike of the dock laborers of London 
took place. John Burns, a trade union dele- 
gate to the Congress of Paris, and one of the 
leaders of the remarkable effort to organize the 
dock laborers, a class of men hitherto deemed 
incapable of organization, said, ‘‘ Within a 
few months more than 100,000 new members 
were enrolled in unions.’’ Upward of a quarter 
of a million dollars, several thousand of which 
were telegraphed from Australia, the home of 
the eight-hour work-day, were subscribed to 
sustain this grand army of labor struggling 
for better conditions. It is worthy of notice, 
that in that struggle ‘‘there were 5,000 
pickets, by day and night on land and water, 
forming lines thirty or forty miles in extent ; 
the discipline of that vast cordon being as 
effective as that of any regular military force 
encircling a beleaguered town. The immediate 
result of that memorable effort was that 
‘‘nearly two hundred different trades gained 
a considerable reduction of the hours ot labor 
and an advance of ten per cent. in wages.’’ 
This impulse given to the labor movement has 
continued to exert a beneficial influence ; one 
of its latest manifestations being in the British 
arsenals and factories of war materials, where 
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the eight-hour work-day was definitely estab- 
lished at the commencement of the present 
year. 

In Germany the reduction of the hours of 
labor since 1889 has been very marked, 
as also has been the contemporaneous 
increase of wages. The trades formerly work- 
ing eleven hours now work ten hours. The 
daily wages of carpenters up to 1889 was from 
two to three marks, but in 1892 the largest 
number of districts were paying between three 
and four marks. That this increase is insepar- 
able from the reduction of the hours of labor 
is evidenced by the trade statistics published 
in the organ of the Carpenters’ Union, Der 
Zimmerer 1892, showing that 19,361 carpenters 
working sixty hours earned M. 23.10 per week; 
while 10,135 carpenters work sixity-six hours 
earned M. 18.11 per week. 

In our own country the effort for reduced 
hours of labor has been productive of great 
beneficial results. The brotherhood of carpen- 
ters, the organization selected by the American 
Federation of Labor to lead the struggle for 
eight hours, has ‘‘succeeded in establishing 
the eight hour rule in forty-six cities, and was 
partially successful in 393 cities where nine 
hours has been established as the working day; 
thus affording an opportunity for 11,150 ad- 
ditional carpenters to obtain work and increas- 
ed wages, than would be employed under the 
previous ten hour system.’’ It will be under- 
stood that these figures are a criterion of the 
general progress made ; since it is practically 
impossible for one trade to gain an advantage 
without the benefit being enjoyed by other and 
kindred trades. 

But it is chiefly, in this hour of general 
suffering, that we raise a voice of warning 
against any attempt to take advantage of the 
necessities of the workers to extend the hours 
of labor,and thus revive the worst features ofa 
past age;oran age that saw long hours and short 
wages maintained under the false but plausive 
plea of the supposed invariable operation of 
the so-called “law of supply and demand.’’ 

He would be bold indeed who would venture 
to predict the exact date when a revival of 
trade will take place, although signs are not 
wanting that the world wide crisis precipitated 
in 1890 by the collapse of the Barings, and the 
severe industrial depression resulting there- 
from is now already commencing to pass away. 
But whenever a revival of industry shall take 
place, and the volume of business begins to 
resume its normal dimensions, we shall be en- 
abled to clearly see the immense progress in 
stability of organization made by the trade 
unions of America since the close of the pre- 
vious industrial crisis in 1873. Few indeed 
were the unions that survived the previous 
financial crisis and the consequent industrial 
depression: but in the present instance every 
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sign seems to warrant the belief that with few 
exceptions every union will triumphantly 
weather the storm, standing out prouder and 
stronger than ever to confound their enemies 
and bring hope and success to the toiling 
masses in their struggle for the elimination of 
all wrong and the establishment of justice and 
final emancipation. 
“In worlds whose course is equable and pure, 


No fears to beat away, no strife,— 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure.”’ 


COXEY’S COMMONWEALERS. 


OnE of the evidences of the absolute disre- 
gard with which the law-making power of our 
country have treated the interests of the people 
at large and playing into the hands of the cor- 
porations and bond holders is now manifested 
by the unrest finding expression in the so- 
called Coxey Movement. It is immaterial 
whether the commonwealers have a real or 
fancied grievance. The fact that in all the 


cities and towns throughout the country a° 


feeling exists to respond to the call, ‘‘On to 
Washington,”’ is the best evidence that hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow buman beings 
are suffering the pangs of hunger and smart- 
ing under the lash of injustice. They have 
joined the march and hope by their protest to 
call a halt upon our law makers in their wild 
rush to do the bidding of Wall street and 
Lombard street. The authorities of Wash- 
ington, D. C., by their threats to arrest and 
imprison the commonwealers are doing the 
very things which the dictates of common 
sense and experience show to result in the 
opposite of what they desire to accomplish. If 
the commonwealers desire peaceably to hold a 
meeting in Washington and present a petition 
to Congress by the constitution and all the 
laws of our country and the spirit of our in- 
stitutions, they have a right so todo. Once 
deny the rights of free assemblage and in- 
fringe upon the right of petition and the last 
rights of freemen in our republic have passed 
away. The government officials have yet the 
lesson to learn how perfectly safe freedom is. 


THE ‘‘ Industrial Divisions’’ of the grand 
and resistless army of labor recommended to 
the consideration of the St. Louis Convention 
of the A. F. of L. in 1888 are in the course of 
formation. There can be no question that the 
central idea is the basis of tft scientific organ- 
ization of the trade union movement of the 
near future and one into which it will develop 
probably before we are fully aware of its 
growth. Already we have the Building Trades 
Councils generally adopted. Garment Workers 
Trades Councils exist in a number of cities 
and the Culinary Trades Councils are be- 
ginning to loom up. 


THE MINERS’ STRIKE. 


THE die is cast, and before this will reach 
the eyes of our readers the resolution adopted 
by the convention of the Miners’ Union will 
be in full force and more than a hundred 


‘thousand miners will be on strike. 


The men have observed that too long have 
they allowed the coal operators’ combinations 
and corporations to manipulate both wages 
and markets and foist unjust as well as unfair 
exactions upon them, They have learned 
that no consideration is given to platonic re- 
quests for fair conditions or to appeals for 
justice. Experience has taught the miners 
the important lesson that if they expect a 
thoughtful consideration for a redress of their 
grievances they must be organized and in a 
position to demand it, and demand it in a tone 
and manner which cannot be misinterpreted. 
Yes, even if it be by the means of a cessation 
of work—a strike, 

No earnest man can look with unconcern 
upon a proposed strike involving thousands 
upon thousands of men —the suffering it 
must entail and the wide-spread influence it 
must have upon all. Yet we are free to say 
that. counting all the costs and consequences, 
we hail the movement of the miners as the 
first sign since the commencement of the in- 
dustrial crisis that the wage workers of Amer- 
ica have resolved to call a halt to the debasing 
process and demoralizing influence of low 
wages and the accompanying imposition of 
odious and abnoxious conditions of labor. 

Patience and forbearance are excellent qual- 
ities when applied to the general conduct of 
life. There are times, however, in the life of 
man when further patience becomes positively 
slavish, The miners have simply lost patience 
and have determined that, as all struggles for 
progress, justice and humanity have entailed 
suffering and sacrifice, so do they bare their 
breasts for the battle. With heads erect and 
firm tread the miners will march on to vic- 
tory. 

Workers! Men of America! The miners’ 
cause is your cause. Stand by them as you 
would by those you hold most dear. 


IF, as some people believe, over popula- 
tion is the cause of the poor conditions of Eng- 
land, is it not peculiar that Ireland, where the 
population has decreased from 8,000,000 to 
4,000,000 within the past fifty vears, is still 
suffering trom far worse deprivatious ? 


Our readers can do the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST a great service as well as assuring 
themselves of fair goods if when making pur- 
chases they would bestow their patronage 
upon our advertisers and mention this maga- 
zine in connection therewith. 
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(Continued from page 49.) 


and cotton raising be abandoned or diminished. This 
seems a simple remedy, but itis as practical as to have 
the shoemakers or cigarmakers of our country 
abandon or diminish their industry or try some other. 

We must always bear in mind that wheat and cot- 
ton are two of our chief exports with which we pay 
for our imports, and must continue to be so until the 
time will come when France will accept our millinery 
and England our knives in place of our wheat and 
cotton.”’ 

To pay for our imports in gold must speedily im- 
poverish us. 

Objections have again been offered as to how it 
would be possible for the gove:nment to pay the neces- 
sary sum towards the reducing of the cost of trans- 
portation when it has scarcely enough money in the 
treasury to meet current expenses, and was but 
recently compelled to issue interest-bearing bonds to 
the amount of fifty million dollars to meet current ex- 
penses. The answer is simple. When the profit to 
the staple agricultural producer is fair, business is 
fair, manufacture and imports are brisk, and the 
Custom House receipts swell the revenue without 
special effort on the part of anyone. Such was the 
case a few years ago when staple products sold at fair 
prices. 

The question was then : What shall we do with our 
surplus revenue? But now, when the staple products 
are sold at a price barely leaving a margin of profit, 
the purchasing power is diminished, manufacture and 
imports decrease, and the Treasury and Custom House 
receipts have correspondingly diminished. The com- 
petition in the production of staple farm products has 
caused a great shrinkage in the purchasing power of 
the people of this nation. 

This shrinkage has curtailed orders for manufactured 
goods to an amount causing ap unsteadiness in the 
labor market, which must result in a permanent de- 
cline of wages should this condition be permitted to 
continue. A like result must follow with the elimina- 
tion of free-hold farmers and their replacement by 
renters, should conditions remain unchanged, and 
which will further diminish the purchasing power for 
goods. This will again reduce the price of labor, and 
we will continue to go around in the same deteriorat- 
ing circle until we have been leveled down to the 
standard average that the law of cause and effect will 
permit us to reach. 

Free trade would at once relieve staple ‘agriculture 
from its oppressive yoke, for the lessened govern- 
mental tax and the greater security would enable the 
American producer of staple products to cope for 2 
long time to come with tne Asiatic producer. 

The removal of the burden of protection would, 
however, bring an evil fully as great as the one re- 
moved; and that is, it would bring the Austrian wage 
rate with it, and, in time, the Chinese wage rate for 
labor. 

For with free trade there will be nothing to prevent 
a manufacturer starting work shops and millsin China 
with Chinese laborers at Chinese wage rates, and 
sending his product to New York or San Francisco. 





That this is not done now does not follow that it 
may not be done. 

Those who are inclined to treat this matter as a 
joke should account for the vast number of idle work- 
men in our country. Those who attribute this en- 
forced idleness to the demonitization of silver are, in 
a measure, right—but only in a measure. 

Just so long as we cannot compel England to adopt 
that money standard most conducive te our interest, 
it will be in vain to attempt to modify the price that 
England fixes upon our product by any standard that 
we may adopt. For if a double standard would 
advance the price of wheat in our country, England, 
with a single standard, would buy her supply from 
Argentina, from India, Egypt and Russia, and leave 
us our higher priced wheat and cotton for the time 
being, until we would be willing, of our own accord, 
to sell at the price she wishes to buy. This is the 
law. 

Fear of tariff changes has, to a limited extent, cur- 
tailed the volume of work; but were the demand for 
manufacture brisk, work would have continued un- 
interruptedly, in spite of any probable tariff changes. 
The real cause is centered in the fact that the princi- 
pal customer of American manufacture could not 
afford to buy the quality and quantity of manufac- 
tures that he formerly did, because he could not afford 
it on account of a much lessened net profit which he 
made. 

The same cause must produce the same effect next 
year, and the year after, or until remedied. 

Would there be a great difficulty in having the reme- 
dy herein advocated adopted? No, not if the majority 
want it. There should be no greater difficulty in its 
adoption than is involved in the changing the tariff 
rate on any article of import. 

This is meant to be a protection to staple farm 
products in the only way in which exports can be 
protected. For imports, protection is effected by a 
tariff; for exports it is only possible to produce the 
same results by a reduction in the cost of transporta- 
tion. 

This is a fancy sketch, or a reality. If a fancy 
sketch, the workman has no business to give it serious 
consideration. Ifa reality—what then? I leaveit to 
the intelligence of the workmen of this country, more 
especially to the intelligent labor leaders, to decide. 
Let them probe this matter, and when they have once 
decided that it is in their interest, we may then ex- 
pect that course of action that will tend to bring 
maximum benefits. 

+? 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

We are in receipt of the first issue of the above 
mentioned magazing published by the American 
Federation of Labor. It is neat in appearance typo- 
graphically, and will be a very valuabie acquisition 
for the workingman’s means of obtaining information. 
Such contributors as John Swinton and Frank K. 
Foster are a sufficient guarantee for an extended cir- 
culation.— Union Printer, New Haven. 

oe 

CoxEy’s march ‘‘On to Washington’”’ with his army 

of unemployed workers began on the 25th of March. 
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Correspondence on all phases of the Labor Movement and 
the Labor Questions are invited. Correspondents will please 
write on one side only of their paper. 





Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 

The wholesale or ready-made system of manufac- 
turing clothing is essentially an American develop- 
ment of the past forty years. Considering the capital 
invested and the relative size of the individual estab- 
lishments, they compare favorably with the foremost 
business enterprises of the country. 

The independent tailor, like the shoemaker and 
other crafts, has evolved into the factory hand, but has 
been poorly recompensed for the loss of independence 
and shares little in the advantages of improved pro- 
duction. The custom branch of the trade caters to 
the individual taste of the -well-to do, and represents 
what is left of the former tailoring trade, which, curi- 
ously enough, still retains the now anomalous title of 
‘*merchant tailoring.”’ 

The amount of capital invested in clothing manu- 
facture is so great and stock is made so far ahead of 
its actual use, that the financial condition of the 
country at once affects its operators. Few industries 
have suffered such complete prostration during the 
past year. There has been but a slight improvement 
during the past few months. The normal recovery is 
necessarily slow, owing to the impoverished condition 
of the people of other trades. Here the low consump- 
tive capacity of the people brings its swift retribution. 

While it is compulsory to wear clothing (even ac- 
cording to law), a person’s clothing is his capital as 
hand, and is the first means of economy when the 
prospects are gloomy. 

At the very best the victim of the sweat shop can 
eke out but a scant existence, and such a calamity at 
the one we are emerging from makes it a problem 
how the hundreds of thousands of clothing workers 
managed to survive. It is remarkable that notwith- 
standing this long siege against want, the unions of 
the trade have emerged intact, and in some localities 
even with increased membership. 

Only a few years ago the prospects for organizing 
the clothing workers was despaired of, owing to the 
depths of misery and ignorance existing among them 
—the fruits of the beneficent ‘‘ free competition,’”’ in- 
tensified by the grinding contract system. The cutting 
branch of the trade is much better off, owing to its 
longer and better organization. 


During the past thirty-five years the cutters recog- 


nized in the union an indispensible means of pro- 
tection. While the tailor practically knows no limit 
of time for a day’s work or rate of wages, the cutter 
has been enabled to maintain a standard wage and the 
nine-hour work day through the country. As the 
cutters’ unions of the country for the first time are 
now nearly all united under one national body, they 
are preparing to make the struggle for the eight-hour 
work day soon, when the favorable opportunity ar- 
rives. 

This is a good illustration of the fact that it is not 
the poorest of conditions that make the people revolt, 
but those who have gained an advance and whose 
energies are aroused for more. So with the garment 


workers. The spirit of trade unionism having been 
felt, has during the past five years aroused them to 
resistance against the monstrous evils of the trade 
and aroused the public conscience against the ab- 
noxious tenement house and sweating system. The 
public is seldom willing to help the oppressed unless 
they show a disposition first to help themselves. This 
has been demonstrated in the legisiation for efficient 
factory laws and the manner in which designated un- 
fair goods are discriminated against by the people. 
This feeling is well represented by our union label on 
clothing, and which is fast gaining a strong footing. 
Thus the effects of trade unions are as varied as the 
hues of light shining through a prism. The first clear 
ray of the sunbeam represents the unity required for 
action. The more simple the issues to begin with in 
order to secure the necessary harmony the better, and 
developments will multiply the practical issues soon 
enough without the necessity of using disputed theo- 
ries as a wedge. 

The United Garment Workers of America has 
successfully battled many storms on that principle, 
and organized and united seventy-three local unions 
of the various branches of the garment industry. 

There is a wide breach between thinking about re- 
forms and being in a position to grapple with the 
subject. Organization makes the difference — the 
difference between the dark ages and civilization— 
between hope and despair. 

HENRY WHITE, General Auditor, 
United Garment Workers of America, 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

In compliance with your request, I take the oppor- 
tunity of saying a word concerning the recently or- 
ganized Phoenix Federal Labor Union of Chicago, 
incidentally, what good these organizations can do 
elsewhere. I am satisfied that the plan adopted by its 
founders can if properly utilized in other industrial 
centres, achieve much good for the labor movement in 
general, and work incalculable good for the federa- 
tion. Every active man in the movement, has no 
doubt noted the loss to the trade unions caused by 
members taking withdrawal cards. 

Now, the members who draw their ‘‘withdrawal,’’ 
are chiefly men who, owing tothe black-list of their 
employers against them, (caused by their activity as 
leaders) are compelled to seek a livelihood in some 
occupation other than their trade. Many go into 
business in a small way, others become connected 
with reportorial work, and still others obtain positions 
under the city, State, or national government. They 
are as a rule, men of long experience in the labor 
cause. Men who have by their interest and energy in 
the labor movement acquired information along the 
lines of progress, to be obtained nowhere else. The 
trade union has educated them to a usefulness as 
leaders, and under ordinary circumstances must lose 
the benefits of such education. To use a ‘‘gaelicisn,’’ 
“in many cases the best men in the labor movement 
are the ones who get out of it ’’ 

Again the labor movement goes to the dregs for hu- 
man beings to elevate them, and inoculate them with 
that manliness and independence essential to progress, 
and success. Reaching to the bottom, we are liable to 
forget the top. Spreading downward, we neglect to 
also branch upward. No other movement has such a 
general educationa! effect as the labor movement. 
Only we are annually graduating thousands who, 
having no longer a means of inner affiliation, lose 
touch with the movement which created them. Why 


“ce 
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waste this material so valuable to our future welfare? 
In Chicago we have two judges, a State’s attorney, a 
congressman (McGann) dozens of lesser officials, and 
thousands of business men, who are ex-members of 
trades unions. Each and all proclaim their continued 
sympathy and friendship for the ‘‘Union man.’’ Why 
permit this sympathy to lie dormant, this friendship to 
decay from want of use? As in Chicago so I am sure 
is it elsewhere. I know that in some quarters it is 
considered high treason to the labor movement to ac- 
cept political position. But those who maintain such 
doctrine, are eager enough to demand legislation from 
the hated place holder. My motto, is that of the 
Jesuits. “The end justifies the means.’’ 

So much for ex-members. 

There are many trades and callings which have no 
organization. In all of these are men who feel the need 
of the labor movement. The ‘“Phcenix’’ accepts all 
such as are deemed good material for the ‘‘New 
Crusade.’’ When twenty-one of any single craft have 
been affiliated, they #us¢ set themselves up as an in- 
dividual union under the A. F. of L. Think of the 
advantage these raw recruits have in taking their first 
lesson in unionism from the lips of the most experi- 
enced men the unions have created. 

The third-class, the ‘‘Phcenix’’ accepts, is such 
members of bona-fide existing trades unions, as feel 
the need or pleasure, of acloser association with fellow 
members of other unions, and with the ‘‘old-timers.”’ 

In foundation the Phoenix is broad and liberal in 
views. Itis a ‘‘Sunset Club,”’ a toilers club, a forum 
where advance questions may be debated, analyzed, 
criticised, discussed. The membership card issued to 
the third-class extends only to the expiring date of his 
working card in his union, thus protecting the union 
first, the individual second. The ‘Phoenix proposes 
to hold public debates, arrange meetings for promi- 
nent speakers on economics, circulate literature cal- 
culated to aid the ‘‘army of emancipation,’’ and to use 
every effort toward moulding that ‘‘great jury,’’ pub- 
lic opinion, in favor of the masses. Such in short is 
the Phcenix Federal Labor Union of Chicago, and that 
it could be copied to advantage in every industrial 
centre, is the opinion of, Yours fraternally, 

Wo. C, POMEROY, 
General Organizer, Chicago, Ill. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Yours of the 25th inst., to hand in which you ask 
for a brief resume of the trouble. 

As to our demands, I would say they are only what 
we were working at up to last Christmas. 

January 22, ’94, we were confronted with a reduction 
of an average 22 percent., also a retention of 20 per 
cent. of our wages subject to the passage of the Wilson 
bill. Should the bill become law as it stands to-day, 
we would be reduced the 20 per cent. retained along 
with the 22 percent. reduction, which would make our 
reduction about 42 per cent. Under the McKinley 
crockery schedule the tariff was 55 per cent., Wilson 
schedule 35 percent. We do not admit that the Wilson 
bill should have any effect on our wages. 

Were we to be reduced the 42 per cent. we would 
be working away below the English potters. They 
are the nation our manufacturers pretend to fear. 

The trouble with the manufacturers in America is 
this, they have been so well protected on crockery 
that they have never had to put a good article on the 
market. 


English ware to-day sells 40 per cent. higher than 
American. While we have not got a complete price lis- 
of English operative potters. (Our work is all piece 
work). Yet I find there is not 18 per cent. of a differ- 
ence in American and English wages. Yet we protect 
the manufacturers with a 55 per cent. tariff. To prove 
that a 35 per cent. is more than enough on crockery. 
I will give you a conversation I had with a manufact- 
ture some time ago. I asked him how much his labor 
cost. He answered one-half his expenses were paid in 
wages, (and as he claimed, manufacturers made no 
money in potting). I said five dollars would make ten 
dollars’ worth of ware ready for shipment. Allowing 
the English manufacturer to get his ten dollars worth 
of ware made for three dollars and a half, (which is 30 
per cent. less than American operatives get), yet the 
English manufacturer will pay three dollars and a half 
under the Wilson bill to get ten dollars’ worth of ware 
into America, making it a cost of seven dollars to 
English manufacture, five dollars to an American 
manufacturer. You will see our demands are just. 

Our strike is well conducted, and were it not for the 
fine relief committee we have, we might have met with 
defeat long ago. We had no money when we came 
out, and have only lost about 20 men out of 1,400. 
Pottery work is at a standstill since last June, so you 
see we were almost starved out before the strike 
began. The Trenton N. J. potters seem to be cut 
worst than us. 

I would also add that under a 40 per cent. 
tariff on crockery, I received fully 45 per cent. more 
for making the same work, and under the same con- 
ditions exactiy as I did under a 55 per cent. tariff. 

Hoping this will bring us closer, I remain fraternally, 

Jas. HANLON, Secretary, 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

I am more than pleased to see such a move on the 
part of the A. F. of L., in issuing an official magazine 
and also placing the cost within the reach of all. Any 
man concerned in the welfare of organized labor, 
unionism and its advocates, should not fail to respond 
at once to the call for subscribers for so valuable a 
paper as the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. It is with 
pleasure we hail the official organ of our local union 
to get a glimpse of the actual proceedings of the dif- 
ferent branches of our trade. Much more should we 
hail to the conqueror of them all, the FEDERATION- 
Ist, which will open to the world the workshop door 
of nearly every trade or craft in existence, and give 
every reader a chance to see its workings. 

I have the promise already of severai of the mem- 
bers of the different unions in this city for subscrip- 
tions, but I may fail to get the desired amount, but 
will remit before the next issue whatever my success 
may be. 

Again, I congratulate you, hoping before one year 
has expired you will have enrolled the name of every 
union man, as well as ten per cent, at least, of all 
laboring men, which means the largest circulation of 
any paper in the country. I remain, 

Very fraternally yours, 
L. S. HOWARD, Sec’y 112, 
Jour. Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Int’] Union. 


The magazine is first-class. If it does not succeed, 
Americar workingmen deserve to be slaves. 
JOHN B. LENNON. 
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Editor AMERICAN FRDERATIONIST :— 

Permit me to say a few words on the boycott. The 
boycott is claimed by many to be the most serious 
form of intimidation resorted to by labor organiza- 
tions. It is, they say, both unlawful and un-American. 
It has in the past been directed not only against indi- 
viduals but property also, and for this reason if con- 
tined will have a tendency to deprive organized labor 
of the sympathy of the public. If this policy should 
be applied to organized labor because of their mem- 
bership in their several organizations, how quickly 
we would rise up and protest against it. There is no 
doubt but what every person hds the right to select 
those upon whom they wish to bestow their patron- 
age, but should we not provide a better substitute for 
the boycott and can we not secure better results 
through the trades labels, and, at the same time retain 
the confidence of the public. 

Public opinion is an essential factor, which it is 
necessary the trades union should possess in order to 
mae it a success. 

I am not fully aware as to the plans to be carried out 
by the publishers of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
but I deem it essential that a copy go into the hands of 
every trade unionist,and through this medium keep the 
toilers, who are the consumers of three-fourths of the 
products of their toil, informed as to the manufact- 
urers whose products should receive their patronage, 
and those from whom they should withhold said pa- 
tronage. When this isdone we should endeavor in every 
way possible to have them do their duty toward the 
manufacturers of union made goods, this they have 
failed to do in the past, mostly owing to negligence, 
also because there has been no way or plan success- 
fully devised, whereby they could be continually re- 
minded of their duty toward the vast army of organ- 
ized labor. 

In short, limit the sale of non-union goods to the 
mere handful of the enemies of the toilers, instead of 
continually contributing to our own downfall, which 
we must acknowledge we have been guilty of doing 
some time. Let all insist on having union made 
goods and takiny no others. 

Fraternally yours, 
Wa. H. Cook, President, 
Tackmakers’ Prot. Union of America. 
£ditor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST:— 

Being a boiler maker and builder of steam ma- 
chinery, etc., for many years, having worked at all its 
branches, I feel it my duty to assist all iron workers 
and others in a just cause. One thing important to 
be accomplished is that every metal worker and 
others should work but eight hours, this to constitute 
one day’s work. To carry this change of time to 
success requires the greatest care. Harsh means 
would hardly ever accomplish this object. It is im- 
portant for employer and the employee to go hand in 
hand, and not be warring as in days gone past. I am 
satisfied that all employers are in favor of eight hours 
to constitute a day’s work, but if eight hours is to 
constitute a day’s work it must be universal. It is an 
old saying, the easiest way is the best way, and the 
plan to adopt is to please the employer and the em- 
ployee. From my long years’ experience, having been a 
manufacturer for many years, I would advise all metal 
and other workers or their officers to have a circular 
written or printed, and to send to all employers and 
manufacturers of metals, and others in the United 
States and Canada, asking them if they are in favor 


of eight hours to constitute aday’s work. If they 
are so in favor of the change, they will sign their 
names, and also name what date the eight hours 
should be adopted as a legal day’s work. But the 
eight hours must be universal, and all metal workers 
and others will adopt the same everywhere in the 
United States and Canada on the same day. Nothing 
but honor will make success. Deception may spoil 
and throw the eight hour question back for years. If 
his circular is sent at once to all employers I haven’t 
the least doubt but the eight hours will go in force 
before two years. It is no easy task to accomplish. 
Those that sign the circular in favor of eight hours 
will let your organization know at once the number 
in favor of the eight hours. Those that do not return 
the circular signed may be placed as opposed to eight 
hours. Those that are opposed to eight hours must 
be appealed to in a coaxing way to have their con- 
sent, and at the same time showing them the large 
number of manufacturers in favor of eight hours. If 
this method is adopted you are sure of success. 
Yours, 
HuGH LESLIE, 
70 and 72 Pearl street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Editor AMERICAN FEDFRATIONIST :— 

I have just finished a perusal of the contents of your 
March number, azd I’m not the least bit afraid of be- 
ing dubbed a flatterer, when I say that the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST is destined to take high rank as an 
educational factor in organized labor ranks. With the 
recent infamous decisions of Judges Ricks and Jenkins 
ringing in our ears, it should not take long to convince 
the most obtuse of those in our ranks of the urgent 
necessity of working night and day if need be, to elect 
men to our state and national legislatures, who will 
work for the passage of laws, and enforcement of 
them, after they have been passed, that will prevent 
our enslavement, and relegate the Jenkins and Ricks 
to the ranks o1 shyster lawyers, where they belong. 

The great trouble that besets our unions to-day, is a 
tendency on the part of the membership to let a few 
men do all the work. If every man in every sub- 
ordinate lodge or union considered it his bounden 
duty to be on hand at every meeting, and while there 
take interest enough to become perfectly familiar 
with the laws and workings of the organization of 
which he is a member, we would have plainer sailing 
when a storm strike us, 

Let us get together without regard to position or 
salary, creed or antecedents, and on primary election 
day work for the nomination of a man or men that 
cannot be bought by corporation dollars. After we 
have nominated him let us elect him, and if there 
happen to be any Jno. Y. McKanes around, let us see 
that they get their medicine in allopathic doses. 

Your policy being broad and liberal, its success is 
assured. Yours faternally, 

F. A. MCLAUGHLIN, Secretary, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

I am indeed pleased with the FEDERATIONIST. No 
intelligent wage-worker or student of the labor prob- 
len should be without it. I subscribed for it, and 
shall get a number of my associates in the movement 
to do the same. Fraternally Yours, 

MICHAEL MORAN, 
General Organizer, Brockton, Mass. 
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Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

I am in receipt of Vol. 1, No. 1, March issue, 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and I must say the 
FEDERATIONIST, in my judgment, is the best cham- 
pion of the labor cause I have ever had the pleasure 
of reading, and I am by no means a novice, having 
studied the economic question for several years, and 
an active member of my trade union for seven 
years. I was to lodge this evening, and my one 
thought now at 12, midnight, is that I regret that I 
could not have had the time to have read the FED- 
ERATIONIST through from beginning to end in the 
lodge. I believe if you would send out a number of 
copies of the FEDERATIONIST as sample copies you 
would do well. I shall now send my copy to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to one of our members who, like my- 
self, is a thinking man, and I assure you he will at 
once become a subscriber, as I have already done. I 
should be pleased to receive a number of copies extra 
for a spell (as I consider from the March number that 
the FEDERATIONIST is a valuable educator, and edu- 
cation is what our laboring men now want), that I 
may distribute them among my many friends in sev- 
eral crafts, for certainly ours is a common cause. 

Thanking you for promptness in sending receipt for 
my subscription, also copy, I will close with an earn- 
est prayer for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

W. O. FINE, 
Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The FEDERATIONIST came duly to hand, and its 
contents were eagerly perused. The wonder is that 
the thing was not done before. _I sincerely hope it is 
the beginning of what will eventually be a great daily 
with a circulation as wide as this hemisphere. Our 
boys are hot for political action, but I sincerely hope 
the step will never be taken unless our people are 
prepared to continue to a successful conclusion. Let 
there be a platform evolved, clearly and concisely 
setting forth the principles we all hold dear, couched 
in conservative language. Then let it be ratified by 
the various organizations, then the president of the 
American Federation of Labor can wave his baton,the 
music will start, and the dance go merrily on. May 
the FEDERATIONIST continue down through the ages, 
is the wish of Yours Fraternally, 

F. H. GILL, 
General Organizer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Things here in North Lansing are very bad, I never 
saw such hard times as at present. After eight 
months’ continuous session of Congress, trying to re- 
lieve the people, they only make it worse. I think 
the best thing we cou!d do is to demand of them to go 
home ; and elect a new set that will carry out the will 
of the people and not move at the beck and nod of 
the moneyed anarchists of Wall and Lombard streets. 
With the combination of the Republicans and Cleve- 
land it is rule or ruin. Will the people not move at 
all, and allow these misrepresentatives to destroy 
something they have not even helped to build up? 
Were it a physical battle we would not find these so- 
called representatives in the front ranks. They cer- 
tainly would have substitutes. The workers should 
nerve themselves for greater battle, and to see that 
ustice prevails. Yours for organization, 

MARTIN EDWARDS. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST:— 

The action of the convention relative to politics 
meets with general approval, and next spring will see 
a workingmen’s ticket in the field at this point, and I 
hope it will be taken up all over the country. I see 
by the papers there is some talk of nominating a union 
man for Mayor of New York. If this be so, I be- 
lieve he will be elected, and the results will be 
watched with a great deal of interest all over the 
country. The Single Tax Club here are going to 
help organized labor on to victory in the coming con- 
flict between ring rule and the people. 

With best regards, I remain, yours fraternally, 

H. G. GouLDER, General Secretary, 
Horse Collar Makers’ International Union. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 

Please firid enclosed express order for seven sub- 
scriptions. It has been for several years my fervent 
hope and desire to see such a magazine as the FEDER- 
ATIONIST inaugurated, for it is not only expedient but 
extremely necessary to have such a paper, voicing in 
its columns the demands of the working people, 
educate and exhorting them, to stand as a bulwark 
against the rapacity, injustice and cruelty of labor’s 
oppressors. 

I conclude with assuring you of my full support and 
with the best wishes for its prosperity I remain 

Fraternally yours, 
Cus. DOLL, 
Saddle and Harness Makers’ Union. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The iron and steel trade is suffering, as is every 
other branch of business, from the general depression 
which has been with us so long. There are some signs 
of improvement however, at least, more mill work 
is being done at this time than at any period within 
the past several months. 

It would seem from the slow but somewhat regular 
manner with which previously idle mills are being put 
in operation, that the immediate future will see no- 
ticeable changes for the better. 

Prices for mill goods, though, continue low, and 
show no disposition to go upward. 

J. C. KILGALLAN, Secretary, 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Enclosed please find list of thirty additional sub- 
scriptions, and post office money order in payment 
for the same. (Twenty-eight ordered before). Our 
people are very much pleased with the first copy of 
the FEDERATIONIST, and recognize the fact that it isa 
great want filled, and wish you entire success. As 
times improve, our list of subscribers will increase. 

Fraternally Yours, 
Ep. A. FRETHY, 
New Castle, Pa. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

I desire to congratulate you on the whole make-up 
of the FEDERATIONIST, believing it certainly will take 
the lead amoung magazines of broad thought, and as 
an educator of the people. I hope to secure many 
subscribers for it. Very Fraternally, 

MARY E. KENNEY, 
General Organizer, Chicago. 
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To the Trade and Labor Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor: 

FELLOW WoORKMEN—The Chicago convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor very thoroughly discussed and reterred 
the sub-joined programme for your consideration with the view 
of having the delegates to the 14th annual convention of the A. 
F. of L. instructed by each and every union as to what action 
should be taken upon the same. 

The Executive Council has decided that the organizations 
should be requested to discuss and instruct their delegates upon 
each of the propositions separately, thus giving the opportunity 
for a concentration of effort upon those propositions in the pro- 
gramme upon which all are agreed, or the adoption of them as a 
whole, should that course ve deemed advisable. 

National and International Unions not holding conventions 
prior to December ist, 1893, are requested to submit the matter 
seriatum to a referendum vote of the members. The following 
is the 

POLITICAL PROGRAMME 

WHEREAS, The Trade Unionists of Great Britain have, by 
the light of experience and the logic of progress, adopted the 
principle of independent labor politics as an auxiliary to their 
economic action, and 

WHEREAS, Such action has resulted in the most gratifying 
success, and 

WHER»AS, Such independent labor politics are based upon 
the following programme, to wit.: 

Compulsory education. 

Direct legislation, 

A legal eight-hour workday. 

Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 
Liability ofemployers forinjury to health, body or life. 
The abolition of contract system in all public work. 

The abolition of the sweating system. 

8. The municipal ownership of street cars, and gas and 
electric plants for public distribution of light, heat and power. 

9. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines. 

10. The collective ownership by the people of all means of 
production and distribution. 

11. The principle of referendum in all legislation, There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the convention hereby indorse this politica 
action of our British comrades, and 

Resolved, That this programme and basis of a political labor 
movement be and is hereby submitted for the consideration o 
the labor organizations of America, with the request that their 
delegates to the next annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, be instructed on this most important subject. 


BOYCOTT LIFTED. 

Some months ago the clothing cutters belonging to L. U , No. 
61, of the United Garment Workers of America, were discrimi- 
nated against by Kahn, Schoenbrun & Co., of Chicago, IIl., 
wholesale and retail clothiers. At a conference held between 
representatives of the Union and the firm an agreement was 
entered into by whichthe old employees have been reinstated in 
their old places, the Union scale of wages conceded, all griev- 
ances adjusted and the firm will hereafter use the United 
Garment Workers Union label. In consequence of the above 
agreement the boycott upon the product of said firm has been 
declared off. 


CONVENTIONS OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS FOR MAY, 
National League of Musicians, Baltimore, Md., rst inst. 
Weavers’ and Mill Operatives Union, Philadelphia,Pa., 2d inst. 
International Association of Machinists, Cincinnati, O., 7th 

inst. ’ . 
International Broom Makers Union Chicago, Ml. 7th inst. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, St. Paul .,Minn.,,oth inst. 
Iron and Steel Workers Amalgamated Association, Cleveland, 

O., 15th inst. 5 
International Union of Journeymen Horseshoers, Washing- 

ton, D. C.. 21st inst. = : 
Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association of North America, 

Evansville Ind , 21st inst. 


General Office 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
CoLuMbBus, Ohio, April 14th, 1894. 
NOTICE, MINERS! 

The National Convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America, on April 11th, unanimously adopted the following : 

Resolved, ‘That on and atter Saturday noon, April 21, 1894, no 
coal shall be mined in that part of the United States and Terri- 
tories, governed by our organization, until such times as our 
general officers and National Executive Board shall order the 
miners to resume work, 

Resolved, That we declare it to be the purpose of the general 
suspension to restore the scale of prices for mining and condi- 
tions of employment which prevailed at the beginning of the 
present scale year. 

Both organized and unorganized mine workers want living 
wages and decent treatment, and the only hope we have of ob- 
taining them is by suspending work if all fields and at one 
time. 

Miners, it is now or never, that the power of concerted action 
on your part must doits work. The interests of home, family 
and organization,.the interests of the coal trade and the pros- 
perity of mining communities demand that you do your duty 
regardless of local and individual interests. 

Be not deluded by newspaper reports nor mere rumors, but 
apply to us for information. 

Act promptly, act peaceably, act in line with your craftsmen, 
act to win better wages and conditions. 

By order of the Executive Board, 
P. MCBRYDE, Secretary. JOHN MCBRIDE, President. 


The following correspondence will be found self-explanatory : 
NEW YorK, February o, 1894 
Mr. John Burns, 108 Lavender Hill, Battersea, London, Eng.:— 

DEAR COMRADE—At the recent Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor a resolution was unanimously passed in- 
structing me to invite you to visit the United States, to be the 
guest of our organization, and to deliver a series of addresses in 
the principal cities of the United States for a term and at a time 
which will suit your convenience. 

In extending this invitation to you I do not comply with the 
duty in a mere perfunctory manner, but convey to you at the 
same time not only the official invitation but also my earnest 
personal solicitation that you may accept it. 

The organized wage-workers of the United States appreciate 
better than I can express the great work you have done and are 
still doing, for the uplifting of the toiling masses of Great 
Britain, and they holdin high esteem your ability, your man- 
hood, and your personality. 

From my own knowledge and observation I am satisfied that 
there is no living man who would meet with more popular favor 
upon his entree to the United States or who would be more 
eagerly listened to by our people than yourself. 

Of course, we are aware of the many duties devolving upou 
you in the cause of labor, in* Parliament, and in the London 
County Council, and that it would be difficult for you to so ar- 
range your affairs as to permit an extended absence, but in view 
of the fact that we recognize the identity of the interests of the 
wage-workers ofall countries, and further that all men engaged 
in the active labor movement of our country have set their hearts 
upon the project of your visit, I believe you will recognize that 
you will accomplish the greatest possible good within the 
power of man to advance our cause by your presence among us. 

It is needless to say that if you will accept our invitation, and I 
earnestly hope you will, that the American Federation of Labor 
will bear your traveling expenses, and consider you entitled to 
an honorarium commensurate with the high services you will 
render us, 

Anticipating a reply at your earliest convenience, and again 
urging that it may be an affirmative one, I am, with great res- 
vect, Yours fraternally in the cause, 

Sam'L GomMPERS, President A. F. of L 
LonpDon, Eng., March 24, 1804. 
Dear Mr. Gompers:— 

I cannot accept your kind invitation to visit America as the 
guest of your organization, much as I should like to. 

I am so busy here with work that cannot be neglected even for 
a holiday at home besides a lecturing tour in America 

Certainly I could not pay America a visit till after our next 
election here. Hoping some day todoso and that as soon as pos- 
sible, Iam Yours truly, 

Joun BURNS, 


The Trades Assembly of Schenectady, N. Y., warns working 
men to place no reliancein the published reports that there is a 
boom in the Edison Electrical Works of that city, and advise that 
wages have been cut sothat the men and girls cannot earn their 
board, and not one quarter of those in the town can find em- 
ployment 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympethizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms: 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

S. OTTENBERG & BROS’ CIGARS. 

BOUVE-CRAWFORD & CO’S SHOES. 

BICYCLE WHEEL WORKS’ BICYCLES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT COMPANY’S BISCUITS. 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO’S CARRIAGES & WAGONS. 

PRAY, SMALL & CO., SHOES. 

MEYER JONASSEN & CO., CLOAKS. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

BOSION CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CLOTHING. 

WESTERN WHEEL BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL., 
BICYCLES. 


Per resolution of the Chicago Convention every union in the 
country is requested to petition Congress for the enactment ofa 
law by which the ownership and control of the telegraph shall 
be assumed by the government. Attention is respectfully called 
to the article in this issue of the magazine upon the subject by 
Mr. A. L. Randall, Chairman Committee on Goverument Owner- 
ship and Control of Telegraph and Telephone Systems, 


Sam’l Gompers, Pres. A. F. of L. :— 

Dear Sir and Bro.—Yours of February 23 came to hand in due 
time and its contents noted, Pursuant tothe request therein 
contained I set about immediately to try to settle the trouble in 
the School Seat Factory. I have spent three forenoons with the 
Superintendent and after having ascertained what concessions 
the Moulders’ Union were wi!ling to make I made a proposition 
to the company and they have asked for time to consider it, 
which of course was granted, We have been doing great work 
here. Recently I have received invitations from the new rail- 
road organization to speak at their open meetings, at which I 
advised them to send delegates to the C. L. U., which they did. 
Then the Telegraphers invited me to their meeting, which was 
held for the purpose of forming a System Federation and then 
I extended an invitation to the Conductors, Engineers, Firemen, 
Trainmen, Switchmen, Telegraphers and Trackmen to send 
delegates. The result was that last evening our room was full 
of R.R. men. This is an inovation that I have long endeavored 
to effect and the result is indeed very gratifying. 

As soon as any result is reached in the School Seat matter I 
will immediately write you. Enclosed please find order for 50 
cents for which please send me the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Yours fraternally, 
FRANK H. GILL, Organizer A. F. of L. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Office, 14 Clinton Place, 
NEw YorK, April 21st., 1894. 

Mr. John McBride, President United Mine Workers of America: 

Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor in 
session send fraternal greetings and express sincere sympathy 
with the movement to secure tair conditions and some degree of 
justice for miners, In any way we can co-operate to make your 
efforts successful, we are at your service, 

Sam’L GOMPERS, President. 


COLUMBUS, O., April 2:st., 1894. 
To Samuel Gompers, 14 Clinton Place, New York : 

Accept thanks for board’s action. The greatest strike in the 
history of our country is nowon. Men are enthusiastic and de- 
termined, and success appears inevitable. 

JOHN MCBRIDE. 


To Organized Labor of America, GREETING: 

The Hon. J. G. Maguire, of the Fourth District of California, 
has introduced inthe House of Representatives seven bills, 
numbered 5,501, 5,502, 5,503, 5.504, 5,505, 5,506 and 5,603, dealing 
with the employment and discharge of seamen in the merchant 
marine. These biils provide for better food and sanitary condi- 
tion and puts a stop to the involuntary servitude imposed upon 
those at present engaged in the service of transportation by 
water. They further provide that the vessel shall be liable in 
damages to any one losing health or limbs either through negli- 
gence or cruelty on the part of the vessel’s officers. 

The National Seamen’s Union caused these bills to be drafted, 
the American Federation of Labor, in the Convention in Chi- 
cago, endorsed them, they are in the interest of humanity, and 
the principles involved cannot be honestly opposed by earnest, 
thinking people. 

You can do yourselves honor, the seamen and organized labor 
of this country a service, as well as furthering the cause of 
humanity, if you will, as soon as possible, endorse those bills 
and send such endorsement to your delegation in Congress in 
the House and Senate. Speedy action in this case is of import- 
ance, as we may be successful, with your co-operation, in pass- 
ing these bills this session of Congress 

By order of the American Federation of Labor. 
SAM’L GOMPERS, President, 


~~) 
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THE Stove Mounters of Reading, Pa., are out on 
strike for the enforcement of the union scale. - 


THE sewing machine factory employees of Belvi- 
dere, Ill., are on strike to maintain their union. 


THE Laborers’ Union of Brockton have secured an 
advance in their wages to $2.00, and nine hours per 
day. 

THE convention!of the German Brewery Workmen’s 
National Union will be held in Berlin, August 2-4, 
1894. 


THE Bakers’, Cooks’, Confectioners’, Waiters’ and 
Brewers’ Unions are organizing ‘‘Culinary Trades 
Councils.”’ 


THE cigar makers of Hilson & Co., New York City, 
are on strike for the uuion scale of wages and a 
union shop. 


HuNGARY.—Convention of carpenters and also of 
iron and steel workers unions, were held Easter Mon- 
day in Budapest. 


ON the 22d of February I10 mass meetings were 
held in Austria, at which resolutions were adopted 
demanding universal suffrage. 


Srx hundred drivers in the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment of New York went on strike in defense of five of 
their fellow-drivers, who were discharged a few days 
ago. 


THE motormen employed on the Long Island City 
Railroad went on strike for the enforcement of the 
ten hour rule, succeeded after astrike lasting three 
hours. 


THE quarrymen of Stoney Creek had a demonstra— 
tion of three hundred men in celebration of the ending 
of their two years’ strike, which terminated in victory 
for the men. 


THE officers of the American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union held a conference with the tableware manu- 
facturers recently, and though trouble was expected, 
an agreement was reached satisfactory to the men 
and the employers. 


THE Trades Council of Newark, N. J., have issued 
a small journal, giving exclusively the names and ad- 
dresses of all business men dealing in fair and union 
made goods. The idea is worthy of imitation by 
unionists everywhere. 


THE Bricklayers’ National Union of Germany has 
163 local unions and 10,349 members. The financial 
report for the year ending December 31, 1593, gives 
the following figures: Income, $26,430; expenses, 
$14,441; funds on hand, $12,300. 


Two hundred workmen in the employ of a cotton 
mill at Osaska, one of the largest cities in Japan, have 
gone on strike against the domination of the foreman 
and engineer. A correspondent informs us that this is 
the fourth strike in the industrial history of Japan. 
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THE trade unionists of Kansas City, Mo., together 
with all other reform elements of that city have 
placed a full ticket in the field for their city elections. 
The campaign is conducted upon an intelligent basis 
and upon a clear cut platform and demands in the 
interest of labor and general reform. 


THE Icemen’s Union of Omaha passed a resolution 
denouncing the action of Judge Cox of the United 
States Supreme Court in declaring the working people 
have no standing in his court, and that their interests 
are too infinitesimal to be considered. In the resolu- 
tion the Union condemns his action and declares that 
he is unworthy of the position he holds. 


AUSTRIA.—Strikes are reported in Vienna in the 
hat factory of K. K. Ita, andinthe foundry of Weipert 
& Son, in Stockeran, The workers in the bicycle and 
glove machine factory of Engler, of Vienna, are also 
on strike for an increase of wages. More than a thou- 
sand textile workers, formerly employed by Ginzkey, 
in Maffersdorf, are on strike for an increase of wages. 

A BILL has been introduced in the Ohio Senate, 
Bill 192, to prohibit employers from withholding or 
deducting wages of employees for payment of insur- 
ance policies against accident, etc. The insurance 
schemes saved the employers from the necessary pre= 
caution for results of accidents. The bill should be- 
come a law, and the labor organizations of Ohio 
should bestir themselves to secure it. 

THE directors of the D. H. and C. R. R. and the 
management of several other companies in Carbon- 
dale, Pa., hold that town in their grip. A box factory 


and paper mill desired to enter the town and open up 
establishments, but through the antagonism of the 
foruier they were prevented. The reason assigned for 
the opposition was that, if these industries were al- 
lowed to enter, they ‘‘could not get a girl to do our 
housework.”’ 


THE officers of unions are requested to act in accord- 
ance with the resolution adopted by the Chicago con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor by having 
their locals become attached to the central organizations 
of their respective localities, particularly where such 
C. L. U. or Trades Assembly have charters from the 
A. F. of L. The officers of national and international 
unions are also requested to advise their locals to act 
in compliance herewith. 

ONE of the most stubbornly contested strikes in re- 
cent times has been going on for the past five weeks 
among the silk weavers and dyers in Paterson, Hobo- 
ken, New York City and vicinity. The operatives had 
been reduced in wages under every pretext and with- 
out organization were powerless to resist. The move- 
ment was one out of sheer dispair. The employers are 
now willing to concede a slight increase in wages, but 
it does not meet the demands of the strikers, of whom 
there are 15,000. 

The Merchant Tailors’ Association of New York City 
(those who do the work for the 400) proposed to cut 
the wages of the members of the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union. The matter was discussed by the members, a 
secret ballot ordered and out of 1,295 votes cast two 


were in favor of accepting the reduction. The organ 
zation then determined to fight the cut, and were re- 
warded by the announcement by the employers’ as- 
sociation that the proposition was withdrawn. Score 
another point for thorough organization. 

' WASHINGTON’s Birthday was fittingly celebrated by 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. There were five different conventions of 
the districts. These conventions were held in New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg and San Fran- 
cisco, and in each instance were represented by dele- 
gates from local unions within a radius of two hundred 
miles of the place where the convention was held. 
The conventions were held simultaneously, as giving 
expression to the demand for the more general enforce- 
ment of the eight hour workday in the cities, and to 
encourage the carpenters of smaller towns tc make 
the demand for the eight work day in the near future. 
A most determined stand was taken against any effort 
being made to reduce wages. 

THE Judges of the general term of the New York 
State Supreme Court have dissolved the injunction 
granted by the lower court, to Leopold Sinsheimer, a 
member of the Clothing Manufacturers’ Association, 
who brought an injunction against the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America to restrain its officers from 
issuing and distributing boycott circulars. The court 
in its decision says, ‘‘That it knows no law which 
prevents combinations, either for the assertion of 
rights or protection against wrongs, so long as the 
acts of such associations are lawful, that there is no 
proof of any act of violence on the part of the de- 
fendant or any injury to property or threats or in- 
timidations. At best the circulars were but one of the 
instruments used by the defendants in the contest 
with the Association of which the plaintiff was a mem- 
ber.”’ 

GERMANY.—Last year the Chief of Police of Bres- 
lau, Germany, issued a circular to his subordinates of 
every town, demanding the enforcement of laws by 
which trade unions which discuss questions of a po- 
litical character should be dissolved. The result of 
that circular did not fulfill the object sought by the 
chief, and a recent circular was again issued by him, 
defining the limits to which a union could go, and 
what should be construed to be discussions or actions 
of a political nature. 

Among the questions coming under the chief's defi- 
nition are: discussions of sick benefits, accident insu- 
rance, superannuated benefits, regulating the hours of 
labor, limiting or abolishing woman and child labor, 
convict labor. The discussion of political conditions 
and public questions are also construed to come under 
his definition of the law. Thus far the unions have 
been enabled to withstand the peculiar constructions 
designed to secure their dissolution. 

The Correspondenzblatt reports that a boycott was 
endorsed upon a brewery in Germany and within four 
days was successful for the journeymen, a ten hours’ 
workday at higher wages was secured. 

In Stuttgart unions have increased their member- 
ship 2,500 within the past year. In 76 barber shops 
Sunday work was abolished entirely, and the 17 which 
refused to grant the concession are boycotted. 





UNION LABELS. 














The above labelis the only genuine 
one for Custom Tailoring if you purchase 
your clothing from a Merchant Tailor 
having made to order insist that this 
label be attached. 


Journeymen Tailors Union of America 


The above is the Union 
Label on every Horse Collar 
made by union men. 


SS 


[UNION PRINTER | 
See thata cut of this Union 


Label is on all printing in the 
German language. 


This is an exact fac- 
simile of the American 
Federation of Labor 
Badge. It is of Rolled 
Gold, beautifully enam- 
eied in three colors, red, 
white and blue. They 
are sold at 50 cents each, 
or $5.0o"per dozen. 





REGISTERED. 





This is the joint 
|Label of the Boot} 
jand Shoe Work- 
ers’ International 
jUnion and of the 
Lasters Protec- 
tive Union and all 
other union men 
in the Boot and 
Shoe trade. It is 
printed in blue 
ink and pasted on 
every boot and 
lshoe made by un 
ion men, It guar- 
antees the boots 
and shoes are not 
convict or prison 





PEDO YC DGG DOIN SEPT. 1880 PMN. 
Issued by Authority ot the Cigar Makers’ International Union o America 
Union-made Cigars. 


That the Cigars contained inthis box have been made by a I IfSt! 


made. The Tackmakers’ Union is the oldest labor organization in America. It was founded 
in 1824. Above is the label placed by the Society on every package of Union made tacks 


PT. DGD HD POP. 





3$5uE0 BY AUTHORITY OF 


JOVW NOINN 














GUARANTEED 





See that all ready-made Clothing, 
Cloaks, Overalls, Shitts and Rubber Cloth- 
ing bears the above label as a guarantee 
of being made under fair, sanitary and 
union conditions. The labels are attach- 
ed by machine stitching to the inside 
breast pockets of coats, on the inside of 
the buckle strap of vests and on the waist- 
band lining of pants 


REGISTERED. 
American Federation of Labor 
Label, (Small size) 


The Printers’ Label of which 
above is a cut is issued by unions 


4 This Label is used on all goods made bv subordinate to the International 
bo Union men connected with Unions affiliated with Typographical Union and indi- 
the American Federation of Labor where such cates that the composition is done 
unions have no distinctive trade label of their by Union Printers. the blank is 
own. This labelis printed dark blue on white filled by inserting name of issuing 
paper. 


union. In the largercities where 
pressmen, stereotypers etc. are 
organized under the I. T. U. the 
“Allied Trades Label’”’ is issued, a 
cut of which is found on the edi- 
torial page of this magazine. 


3.6.4 Cau. 
or A 


Union 


(REGISTERED) 
This is the label 
of the Journey- 
men Bakers and 
Confectioners, 
under the Inter- 
national Union. 
It is printed on 
white paper in 
black ink and is 
asted on each 
feat of bread It 
means death to 
long hours and 
low wages in ba- 
kers’ slave pens 
underground 


€ CIGAR MAKERS "INTERNATIONAL UNION of America, an organzation gevoted tothe ad 
wancement of the MORAL MATERIAL and INTELLECTUAL WILTARE OF THE CRA Therefore we recommend 
these Cigars to all smokers the world 
All Infringements upon this Label wall be pumshed according to law This is a fac-simile of the 
4 . badge worn by all members of 
v the Xetail Clerks’ National | 
. , Protective Association of the | 
United States. See that all 
salesmen and clerks wear this 
badge and you may be sure 
they are union men, 


Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, union label. If you are opposed to the 
servile labor, to Chinese, to convict labor, or the filthy tenement house factories, smoke none 
but union made cigars. The color of the label is light blue. See that the label is on every box. 




















ADVERTISMENTS. 


UNION MADE STONVBS. 


I SUED. BY AUTHORITY OFTHE 


RON JHOUDER URION= NORTH ApERUEA 


This Certifies that these Castings have been made 
by competent, first-class workmen who are members of the 
Iron Molders Union of North America, an organization 

opposed to inferior and prison made goods. 
All infringements upon this Label will be pun- 
ished according to Law. 


PRESIDENT. __ 











The above Label is issued by the Iron Moulders’ Union of North America and can be found on all union made stoves, ranges 
and Iron castings. It is printed in black ink on white paper and pasted on all union made stoves, ranges and castings. 








STAR + TOBACCO 


THE LEADING BRAND OF THE WORLD. 


It is soft, sweet and juicy, and is incomparably 


THE BEST CHEWING TOBACCO ON EARTH. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JOHN MOLLENHAUER, President, J. ADOLPH MOLLENHAUER, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 
FREDERICK D. MOLLENHAUER, Sec’y and Treas. 


MOLLENHAUER SUGAR REFINING CO, 


Block bounded by East River, South Eleventh St., Division & Kent Aves. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Only the Highest Grade of Sugars used in our Manufacture. 


OUR STANDARD BRANDS ARE: 
Cubes, Dartmouth A, Calumet Extra C. ; 
Standard Fine Granulated, Excelsior A Diamond Extra C. 
Admiral A, Aurora Extra C, Lenox Extra C. , 
Bedford Extra A, Powdered, Oriental Yellow Ex. C, 
Berkshire A. Standard Granulated, Sunrise Yellow, C, 
Cascade A, Brilliant Conf. A. Neptune Yellow C. 











New York Office, 109 Wall Street, New York City. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QUAKER 


Indorsed by all 


Workingmen. 


J 
ee 


Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








ih 





fw 


Used by the Leading Shoe Manu-}| 


facturers throughout the United | F F 
States. Warranted the best that ane acturets 0 


is made. 





FLEISCHMANN’S 
cawpresseo YEAST 


HAS NO EQUAL. 





Henry Lindeniieyr & Sons, Ss PAPER 


31, 33, 35 and 37 EAST HOUSTON ST., Puck Building, Warehouses. 


And 20 BEEKIIAN ST., 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER 


New York. MADE TO ORDER. 





